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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





Shirts ! 


OHN, there never was ‘such a 


funny fellow as you! 


Maybe you aretired, but Mary's 
doing the very best she can. And 
she saw the way you looked at 
those shirt-cuffs, even if you didn’t 
say anything. 

That shirt was supposed to be 


clean. 


No, you're right, it wasn’t quite 
clean—there was a line around 
the cuffs, and it didn’t look as 
white and fresh as you'd like. 


But, if you must have the truth, 


it was a good deal your fault. 


Mary asked you to bring home 


some P and G White Naphtha 
Soap last Saturday, and you for- 


got it. 


When Monday came, she 
couldn’t leave the children and 
had to use some other kind of soap 
she happened to have in the 
kitchen. 


That’s why your shirt wasn’t 


quite clean, 


If you'd remembered — but 
what's the use of crying over spilt 
milk? We're just telling you this 
so you'll realize how important it 
is for you to be sure to take some 
P and G home tonight. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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If Indianapolis Is “Open Shop”—Let Us 
Have More of It 


T ITS recent annual convention the Associated Employers of Indian- 
A apolis, which pretends to be the most militant anti-union organi- 
zation in the country, made the claim that Indianapolis is the most 
successful “open shop” city in the country. It was further officially asserted 
for this organization that though Indianapolis contains the headquarters of 
eight international unions these unions go elsewhere to do their organizing, 
leaving Indianapolis alone and largely unorganized. 

Careful inquiry has been made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts relative to both of these statements and the American Federation 
of Labor is in position to state with detailed knowledge what was practically 
a foregone conclusion, that both claims are absolutely untrue. 

Inquiry develops the fact that Indianapolis is one of the best organized 
cities in the country, that the eight international unions having headquarters 
there have been and are aggressive and alert in their efforts to maintain 
organization at the highest possible point and that in many industries wage 
rates in Indianapolis are in the front ranks of the country. 

In many of the most important industries in Indianapolis the organi- 
zations of employers have still maintained their joint relations with the 
organized wage earners and have by this means maintained continuous 
operation of their industries with advantage to themselves and satisfaction 
to the workers. 

The institution of joint negotiation and the trade agreement has 
operated as successfully and consistently in Indianapolis as elsewhere and 
with no less mutual benefit to wage earners and employers. 

In only a few cases has Indianapolis industry felt the effects of the 
virulent campaign by the Associated Employers of Indianapolis to any 


appreciable extent. The Associated Employers of Indianapolis continue 
(541) 
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their propaganda because the combination of propagandists and finances is 
available. 

In general the trade unionists of Indianapolis are little worried by the 
reactionary propaganda of the union-haters and give it little thought. 
There is apparently more constructive work to be done. 


Building Unions Strong 


HE bricklayers, masons, and plasterers are organized ‘nearly one 
= hundred per cent,” in the language of William Dobson, Secretary of 

that organization. Secretary Dobson says that there has been 
absolutely no effect on building trades organizations as a result of the anti- 
union campaign conducted by the Associated Employers. ‘Our union meets 
with its employers and contractors regularly and effects its agreements. 
without any trouble,’”’ Mr. Dobson continues. “So far as we know recognition 
of the unions applies to all building trades.” 

The Associated Employers’ claim that Indianapolis isan “‘open shop”’ city, 
is branded as “absolutely untrue” by Secretary Dobson, and other building 
trades organizations confirm his statement. He further says that ‘Indian- 
apolis will compare favorably with any other city in the country so far as 
building trades organizations are concerned.” In addition to this Secretary 
Dobson makes the following significant statement: 

“In 1921 it was rumored that the Associated Employers of Indianapolis 
tried to interest the banks of this city in their activities. These institutions 
refused to take any part, so far as discrimination against contractors on 
account of union proclivities. The business interests and corporations 
generally, building here and doing extensive building, have not in any way 
discriminated against union labor or contractors with union employes. This 
condition prevails notwithstanding the strenuous efforts made by the 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis, made to induce big interests of our 
city to join with them. 

“This is why our city has been a peaceful one so far as labor troubles 
of any moment are concerned.” 


Carpenters Refute “Open Shoppers” 


66m CAN not understand why the Associated Employers of Indianapolis 
a continually advertise this city as being conducted and operated as 
an ‘open shop’ city,” said Frank Duffy, General Secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

In a candid report on the situation, so far as the carpenters are con- 
cerned, Secretary Duffy provides the following facts, which completely 
refute the anti-union claims: 

“We have two thousand members in this city. Their wages for the 
past year were 923 cents an hour. They have just entered into an agreement 
with their employers for 973 cents an hour. They work eight hours a day, 
with a half holiday Saturday afternoon. All the work down town is union, 
with the possible exception of one job. Every trade in the building industry 
was successful this spring in getting an increase in wages from five to twenty 
cents an hour with a signed working agreement. There are 1,000 non-union 
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carpenters working in the suburbs for real estate men and speculators. 
This class of work is hard to control in every city in the United States. The 
wages of these men run from 40 to 90 cents an hour. They work eight 
to twelve hours a day, and all day Saturday. The wages in other cities 
of the size of Indianapolis will average about $1 per hour.” 

The United Mine Workers of America maintain headquarters at 
Indianapolis. Of course there are no mines within the city, but Secretary- 
Treasurer William Green makes the report that “the miners of Indiana 
are thoroughly organized.” 


Machinists Ignore Enemies 


HE International Association of Machinists has noted absolutely no 
effect of the campaign carried on by the union-hating propaganda organi- 
zation of Indianapolis employers. Secretary-Treasurer E. C. Davison 

reports that conditions in Indianapolis, both as to trade union members 
and wages, compare favorably with other cities of its size. The machinists 
are strong in the automobile industry as well as in other industries in 
Indianapolis. Asa matter of fact, according to Secretary-Treasurer Davison, 
Indianapolis has been able to ship a considerable volume of automobiles and 
machine commodities to Mexico because of the fact that Indianapolis was 
able to furnish union workmanship on these products. Machinists scarcely 
know there is any such organization as the Associated Employers of 
Indianapolis, so futile have been its efforts. 

President D’Alessandro of the International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America reports Indianapolis well organized, with 
bricklayer tenders receiving 72} cents per hour and mortar mixers 75 cents 
per hour. 

Joseph F. Murphy, Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union 
of Elevator Constructors, reports that 85 per cent of the work in that trade 
done in Indianapolis is done by union men and that no difficulty has been 
experienced in maintaining the organization except for a small number 
of repair men employed by contractors ‘‘who have their offices in their hats.”’ 
The wages paid workers in this trade in Indianapolis are at least equal to 
wages paid elsewhere and are higher than the wages paid in many places. 
Non-union workers in Indianapolis are employed for from $2 to $3 per 
day less than the wages paid union men. 


Iron Workers Make Fine Record 


EW organizations have been more bitterly and unfairly antagonized by 
b powerful organizations of reactionary employers throughout the country 
than the International Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers. Of unusual interest, in view of that. fact, is the 
following magnificent report submitted by Harry Jones, General Secretary- 
Treasurer of that organization: 
“Our local union in Indianapolis has an agreement with the general 
contractors of that city, which provides that none but union men be employed 
throughout the entire territory of our local union and this condition has 
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prevailed for the past 15 or 16 years. Indianapolis is regarded by our 
organization as being one of the best organized cities of our craft and the 
wage received by our members there is $1.25 per hour, which is the highest 
wage paid any of our local unions.”’ 

The Associated Employers of Indianapolis are requested to extract 
from that report whatever of comfort may be found therein for those who 
have a mania for tearing down the sound, constructive work of others. 


Union Shop for Electrical Workers 


find in the report of International President J. P. Noonan of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

“Since 1912 we have had agreements continuously with practically all 
of the contractors in Indianapolis,’ President Noonan writes, ‘‘and I have 
at this time before me a copy of an agreement that has just been reached 
by our organization with the Electrical Contractors’ Association of 
Indianapolis, providing for a union shop condition, and that the employers. 
shall employ only members of Local 481 (our local there), in so far as Local 
481 can furnish competent workmen for all classifications described in the. 
agreement; and that our local shall furnish first-class workmen as required 
by the employer to the extent of their ability, and only upon failure to do so, 
after 24 hours’ notice, the employer is at liberty to employ workmen other- 
than members of our local union; but our local is to furnish such workmen 
with permits, such permits not to be cancelled until after satisfactory 
arrangements have been made with the employer to furnish satisfactory men, 
members of our organization, to the employer. 

“The authorized agent of our local union is allowed to visit the work 
at all times, and not to interfere with the progress of the work. 

“Our wage scale, which has been agreed upon, is, from May 2 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1923, $1.10 per hour, and from December 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924,. 
$1.124 per hour. This wage scale compares very favorably with the scale- 
paid in other cities of like size and conditions. 

“Our agréement contains provisions for arbitration in case of disputes. 
during the life of the agreement, and proper arrangements for renewal of 
agreement without cessation of work. We have three local unions in 
Indianapolis: Inside wiremen, outside electrical workers, and a railroad 
local. 

“So far as our trade is concerned, the boast of the Associated Employers. 
of Indianapolis is without foundation. Our relations with the employers. 
there are satisfactory. 

“The members of our organization had at least 90 per cent of the work 
done by the contractors of Indianapolis. 

“‘While there is no non-union scale for Electrical Workers in Indianapolis, 
the small portion of electrical work done under open shop conditions is paid; 
for at a rate of about 25 cents per hour lower than the union scale.” 


Te organized labor-haters may also extract what comfort they may 
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Barbers Well Organized 


ACOB Fischer, General Secretary-Treasurer of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
J International Union, fairly well sums up the general opinion when he 

says, speaking of the Associated Employers: 

“They still do some advertising and some publicity work but it is not 
necessary that the organization be aggressive and militant simply because 
it still has some few dollars to send out publicity propaganda. The Asso- 
ciated Employers of Indianapolis in my opinion have been a failure so far 
as retarding the organization of labor in general in this city is concerned. 
So far as our own organization is concerned, we are in better shape and 
have a better membership then we have had for a number of years. We 
are about 60 or 65 per cent organized in this great open shop town as they 
call it. Our conditions are as good as they have ever been—in fact they are 
better.” 


Plumbers Renew Agreement 


Steam Fitters have just renewed their agreement with the employers 
of Indianapolis for another year with a wage scale of $1.224 per hour or 
$9.80 per day. 

“In addition to this,” Thomas E. Burke, Secretary-Treasurer, reports, 
“our local unions in Indianapolis enjoy the very best of working conditions 
and it is very seldom that they have any trouble with their employers. 
For years atid years the representatives of our local unions have been meeting 
our employers, sitting down and putting their feet under the round table 
and discussing trade conditions just as we all believe they should. From 
the wage scale they are receiving you can see that they are very near to the 
highest scale received by any of our members throughout our entire juris- 
diction. What I principally desire to emphasize is the friendly relation 
that exists between our local unions and their employers. We have no 
hesitancy in saying that both our local unions in Indianapolis are about as 
near 100 per cent organized as the trade union movement anywhere. 

“In addition to this we have a number of sprinkler fitters who are members 
of Road Sprinkler Fitters’ Local Union 669, who live in Indianapolis and 
work for the large sprinkler companies with which we have agreements, 
There is not a non-union sprinkler fitter working in Indianapolis. 

“Whatever effort the Associated Employers of Indianapolis has made 
in preaching its doctrine of ‘open shop’ has had little or no effect on our 
members or on our employers.” 


Painters Make Good Report 


I OCAL unions of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 


hangers of America, General Secretary-Treasurer Charles J. Lammert 
reports that “perfect harmony prevails between our organizations 
and the organization of empleyers. I know that conditions are as good 
in Indianapolis as they are in any city of its size under our jurisdiction, 


GS sneer for the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
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which of course brands the statement of the secretary of the Employers’ 
Association as a deliberate lie in so far as our trade is concerned.” 

C. E. Hammond, Secretary of the local union of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers in Indianapolis, in a report to General Secretary-Treasurer 
Lammert says that “Indianapolis is far from being an open shop city” and 
that ‘‘in reality, organized labor has benefited from the campaign of opposition. 

“Painters’ Local Union 47 which I represent is 75 per cent organized 
and organizing work is being carried on at the present time which is bringing 
in new members,” says Mr. Hammond. “Ninety-five per cent of the 
finished mechanics are members while the non-union men are brush hands 
who can not command the wages. 

“The open shop fight as carried on in Indianapolis has strengthened 
the Painters in this locality as we have more members now than at any 
time. The wages in Indianapolis compare favorably with those elsewhere 
in the trade, as we received a 7} cent increase on the hour this spring The 
non-union painters receive from 17 to 35 per cent less on the hour than union 
men.” 

Plasterers Make New Agreement 


Finishers’ Association have just reached new agreements with the 
employers in Indianapolis calling for a wage scale for plasterers of 
$10.50 per day until September 1, 1923, and $11 per day thereafter. The 
wage under the old agreement was $9 per day. The cement finisher under 


Ts local unions belonging to the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 


the new agreement will receive 95 cents per hour. 

Secretary-Treasurer T. A. Scully reports that ‘‘neither the plasterers nor 
the cement finishers in the city of Indianapolis are working anything but 
union shops.” 

William L. Sullivan, General Secretary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, reports that the local union 
of that organization in Indianapolis “‘is really one of the most solid local unions 
of our craft in our entire jurisdiction.’””’ The wage situation is satisfactory 
and non-union workers in the trade are so scarce as to constitute no cause 
for concern. 

“The general wage scale in that section of our jurisdiction,’ says Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Sullivan, ‘averages about the same as Cincinnatti and the 
local wage scale is on a level with other cities of the same size within a ter- 
ritory of four or five hundred miles. We have so few non-union men in 
Indianapolis that their wages as compared with the wages of our members are 
of hardly any consequence.” 

One of two international unions report minor setbacks at the hands of 
the Associated Employers of Indianapolis. The setbacks so reported are so 
few that in comparison to the general situation they serve merely to em- 
phasize the futility and failure of the effort that has been made to crush the 
organizations of the workers in Indianapolis. 

One of the few unions destroyed by the anti-union shop campaign was 
the local union of roofers, which was compelled to disband after an existence 
of four years. 


, 
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Better Organized Than Ever 


N THE other hand, however, the workers doing the bulk of the work 
O in the industries of Indianapolis are organized as thoroughly as 
ever and in many cases much more thoroughly, and are receiving 
wages that compare favorably with wages paid in the same trades elsewhere, 
Dave Evans, General Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union 
of Steam and Operating Engineers, declares that “if the Associated Em- 
ployers of Indianapolis should cause an investigation to be made they would 
find that our local in that city has better conditions and better wage scales 
than 90 per cent of the cities in this country. There is not a non-union 
engineer in the hoisting and portable line in Indianapolis, and no engineer 
can work there unless he carries a card from our organization. 

“The activity of the Associated Employers of that city, if it has had 
any effect whatever, has had the effect of cementing our engineers into a more 
solid organization than we have ever known for years there. Less than 
sixty days ago our Local Union No. 103, of Indianapolis, negotiated a wage 
scale with the employers and it called for a substantial increase.” 


Printers Thoroughly Organized 
HETHER the anti-union propaganda of the Associated Employers 
W of Indianapolis is printed under non-union conditions is difficult 
to say; but with almost insignificant exceptions the printing in- 
dustry of Indianapolis is thoroughly unionized and is operating with the 


satisfaction and efficiency customary in union printing establishments. 

All photo-engravers employed in Indianapolis in all commercial and 
newspaper engraving plants are “members of our union, working under 
agreements made and entered into between the local. employers and our 
local unions,”’ reports President Matthew Woll, of the International Photo 
Engravers’ Union. 

J. W. Hays, Secretary-Treasurer of the International Typographical 
Union, having headquarters at Indianapolis, makes some most interesting 
and pertinent comment on the character of the anti-union movement. He 
produces information that is perhaps more interesting than statistics as 
to the conditions in his own trade. Secretary-Treasurer Hays says: ‘‘So 
far as the printing industry is concerned, the statement made by the asso- 
ciated employers of this city is absolutely untrue. There are two non-union 
printing offices in this city, one of which is hard to reach for the reason that the 
greater part of its product is sold to banking institutions throughout the 
state. This concern also deals in banking furniture and supplies. The other 
non-union office is seldom heard of and does not do any great amount of 
business. As a matter of fact, the printing business in Indianapolis, as far 
as it comes in connection with competitive business in the city, may be 


said to be 100 per cent union. 
“The scale in job or commercial offices in this city is $42.00 per week of 


forty-four hours. 
“The newspaper scale for day work is $48.00 per week of forty-eight hours. 


“The newspaper night scale is $52.50 for forty-eight hours. 
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“All the claims of the organization known as the ‘Associated Employers 
of Indianapolis’ are evolved and promulgated by the secretary of the organ- 
ization, a man by the name of Allen. He is employed for the purpose of 
conducting the affairs of the association and in order to hold his job he must 
make statements such as that quoted in your letter. It might be interesting 
to tell you that in a newspaper contest carried on in this city not long ago 
valuable prizes were offered for certain votes on popularity. Mr. Allen was 
a candidate in this contenst and circularized the town most extensively 
through all the non-union houses that are here and through every other channel 
he could find. One of the candidates against Mr. Allen was a representative of 
organized labor. When the fight was over it was found that Mr. Allen 
was defeated most decidedly.” 


Pressmen Nearly 100 Per Cent 
RESIDENT George L. Berry of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union, reports that organization as having ‘‘an organ- 
ization percentage in Indianapolis of at least 98 per cent. The 2 per 
cent not organized is representative of shops that are not competitive in 
any sense. The wages in Indianapolis are slightly above the average in 
America.” 

There are non-union establishments in Indianapolis. There are non- 
union establishments in most cities in the United States. There are non- 
union establishments in Indianapolis and elsewhere that are not anti-union. 
It is clearly established, however, that the claims of the Associated Em- 
ployers of Indianapolis, which makes a business of fighting the legitimate 
organizations of the wage earners, are without foundation and that this 
destructive, reactionary propaganda organization has completely failed of 
its purpose. " 

Much money has been expended with trifling results. Much boasting 
has been done, expressive more of the hope than of the fact. Wage earners 
are not less intelligent in Indianapolis than elsewhere and neither are 
employers. 

The best advice that can be given to those who contribute funds for 
the destructive work of the Associated Employers of Indianapolis is to 
withhold their contributions for more worthy purposes and to desist from 
assisting a propaganda that has proven its futility and that never can prove 
anything else. 





Charters have been issued from May 1 to and including May.31, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 2; local trade unions, 6; federal labor unions, 
8; total, 16. 





Don’t shirk the moral obligation to do all you can to uphold the dignity 
of your trade—to elevate the standard of living—to abolish child labor. 





Theories not founded on fact and experience will never make for the 
progress that a continual demand for the union label, card and button is 
bound to bring. 








Trade Union Movement in Eastern Europe 





(Russia, Poland, Livonia, Esthonia, Roumania) 


By L. KRavusE 
(Special Correspondence to the American Federationist) 


Lerrzic, GERMANY, 10th April, 1923. 


The Russian red trade unions are not workingmen’s organizations in 
the true sense of the word. They are not free economic associations which 
elect their managers themselves, but are rather subject to a communistic 
dictatorship. These trade unions are state institutions which provide the 
food and housing of their members. They have not for their object the 
representing of the particular interest of the members but are to keep down 
these members, especially those of them who show themselves discontented. 

Until a short time ago, nobody could of his own will join these unions. 
On the contrary, the workmen of the various works were directly registered 
in the corresponding unions, very often even without their having any 
knowledge of it and the contributions for membership were simply deducted 
from their wages. The Russian trade unions do not strive to improve the 
wages and working conditions of the working people, a fact which is clearly 
proved by the following utterance by the Communistic minister of labor 
made at a meeting of the central Soviets of the trade unions on which the journal 
of the Russian trade unions, the “‘ 7rud” of February 19, 1922, reports as 
follows: 

“‘On the demand of the country Soviets of the trade unions, we were com- 
pelled to reduce wages and we carried this reduction through in some state 
works evén in cases where they were established on a commercial basis and 
where it might have been possible to increase wages.” 

In this way the red unions, i. e., the trade union managers appointed by 
the Russian government acted, according to the testimonial of the Minister 
of Labor, contrary to the working people’s interests by still more reducing 
their starvation wages. 


Discontent Forces Change 


It did not escape the observation of the Soviet rulers that by degrees a 
great discontent took possession of the workers. For this reason the Central 
Committee of the Communistic party resolved in January, 1922, that com- 
pulsory entrance into the trade unions should be abrogated and replaced 
by voluntary entrance. In connection with it, the central Soviet of the trade 
unions resolved in February, 1922, that the majority of the workmen of an 
establishment was authorized to take the decision of a collective entrance. 


As might have been expected, few workmen dared not join the unions and 
(549) 
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thus at the meeting of the Communistic party in August, 1922, the reporter 
could say that on an average 95 to 96 per cent of the workers, in some branches 
even 100 per cent had “‘voluntarily” joined the red trade unions. 

The quite insufficient payment of the workmen inspired the idea of 
fixing the rates of wages by collective contracts and, if possible, to go beyond 
the minimum rates fixed by the State. The managers of many trade unions 
complied with the wish of the workmen in this point. But the practical 
result of this intervention of the trade unions was mostly disastrous for the 
Russian workman. For instance, the “‘7rud’”’ of September 21, 1922, reports 
from the district of Astrakhon: 

“Of the 45 contracts passed, there is not a single one that safeguards the 
working people’s interests as it ought to do. Moreover, these contracts show 
that the contracting party has no idea of the local working conditions. This 
fact is particularly striking in the contract passed by the committee of food- 
stutf workers with the presidents of the fishing line. The trade union soviet of 
the district was obliged to state that this contract has forced the workman 
into a yoke of slavery, the rates of wages having moreover been fixed below 
the minimum rates stipulated by the state.” 


Big Decrease in Production 


As to the economic development of Russia and the situation of the 
Russian working people in general, the official statistics state there was an 
increase of production in most industries for the middie of 1920 up to the 
middle of 1922. But this circumstance is of no great importance since pro- 
duction had fallen to a mnimum before. Despite this increase the pro- 
duction for middle 1921-22 was officially estimated only at 20-25 per cent 
of the pre-war production and it may be supposed that even this estimate 
is rather optimistic, as many other official statements are. Nor can a con- 
stantly rising production and improvement of the situation of industry be 
counted upon for the next time. In the “Russian Correspondence’ published 
by the Soviet government an article appeared in the December number 
dealing with the metal industry in the following words: 

“Despite the notable increase of the production in 1922, the general situa- 
tion of the metal industry remains as difficult as before.” And the official 
paper of the Soviets for work, the “‘ Ekonomichqskaja Zhizn’’ (of February 9, 
1923), publishes statistics about the machine trust of the Petrograd district 
for the first 10 months of 1922 which indicates a considerable and constant 
decline of production since June, 1922. The statistical figures published up 
till October, 1922, with regard to occupation show a constant increase of 
unemployment in the course of 1922. 

The increase of production may be due to prolonged working hours. In 
many parts abroad Communists have spread the opinion that in Soviet 
Russia the 46 hours working time has been generally adopted. In opposition to 
it, the ‘“7rud’’, the central paper of the Russian trade unions, writes: ‘“The 
working day has been fixed at 10 hours in some establishments in our country, 
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but mostly the people work 15 hours; even youngsters under 15 years of age 
are likewise occupied 15 hours, and a good number of them.” 


What Workers Are Receiving 


As regards wages, official statistics publish the following average monthly 
wages of factory hands in roubles in goods (money plus payment in kind): 

Monthly wages in roubles: 

1913—22.00; 1918—8.99; 1919—8.71; 1920—7.12; 1921—6.95; 1922— 
8.22 (first half year) 1922. 

Monthly wages in per cents: 

1912—100 per cent; 1918—40.9; 1919—30.5; 1920—32.4; 1921—31.6; 
1922—37.4. 

Even though these statistical figures were reliable, and though in the 
last 30—40 per cent of the pre-war wages had been paid in Russia, yet this 
payment would be quite insufficient, for prior to the war starvation wages 
were paid to the workmen in Russia. But other estimates state the average 
wages to be much lower yet. Thus the paper “ Ekonomichqskaja Zhisn”’ 
of February 18, 1922 wrote an article on ‘The insufficiencies of the state 
budget in the field of wages;” in which it said: 

“The legal earnings of a Moscow workman, estimated by F. D. Markuson 
in foodstuffs and money (converted into the former currency) did not exceed 
3.4 roubles at the end of 1920. As a matter of course, these legal earnings 
were increased by all kinds of illegal allocations—by thefts, speculations, etc.”’ 

The above-stated official figures show that the economic situation of the 
Russian workman is wretched. Numerous private letters coming from Russia 
describe it as being quite desperate. 

In Poland the trade union movement took a different development in 
each of the three provinces, the former Russian, German and Austrian ones. 
In former Russian Poland, which now constitutes by far the greater part 
of the Polish state, the first trade unions were formed after the first Russian 
revolution at the end of 1905. But they were tolerated by the Russian govern- 
ment for a short time only and could exercise their activity only secretly. 


Unions Formed in 1915 

Only after the Russian troops had evacuated Poland toward the end of 
1915, did an open trade union movement become possible. But also in the 
ensuing years the trade unions had to struggle against difficulties, because 
the German and Austrian occupying authorities were opposing the socialistic 
parties and organizations. Not until 1919 were two central associations, the 
Polish and Jewish trade-unions, founded. The former is the largest work- 
men’s union of Poland composed of about 400,000 members. It embraces the 
trade unions spread all over Poland (also in the former German and Austrian 
parts) which were incorporated in the socialistic and communistic party 
before. 

The Jewish trade union, counting 45,000 members, which had been formed 
by Jewish, socialistic and communistic workmen, had for years been trying 
to bring about a junction with the Polish trade union. However, the Jewish 
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unions required guarantees that their members, many of whom did not 
know the Polish language, should be allowed to use the Jewish language and 
that they should in no way be discriminated against as compared to Polish 
members, especially not at the register office. At the end of 1921 closer rela- 
tions were brought about insofar as the Jewish trade unions and their branches 
were not dissolved but transformed into branches of the Polish trade unions. 
In the Jewish branches the current language is Jewish, but the correspondence 
with the central committee is kept in the Polish language. All the printed 
matter is published in the Jewish language for Jewish workmen. They also 
get their representatives in all central committees. This agreement served 
as a basis for the amalgamation of parallel unions of Polish and Jewish 
workmen, for instance in the textitle and foodstuff industries, whilst in other 
lines, such as the metal, wood, and paper lines, negotiations are still pending. 
Social Legislation in Poland 

In the first years of the existence of the Polish Republic, the chief aim 
consisted in putting into harmony the social legislation of the various parts 
of Poland. The social laws of the former German provinces were most ad- 
vanced, whereas the former Russian ones were most backward. It would 
lead to far to mention all the legislative measures taken in social respect 
therefore, the most important ones only will be mentioned here. By the 
law of December 18, 1919, the 46 hours’ work was introduced. The regular 
working time must not exceed six hours on Saturdays and eight hours on 
the other working days. In general in certain cases overtime is allowed, 
but must be paid with an increase of 50 per cent. For night and Sunday 
work double the wages have to be paid. Furthermore, a bill was passed about 
the settlement of quarrels on the subject of work which is to be the intro- 
duction of an extensive arbitration prepared by the labor board. The Polish 
law about the insurance of the sick dated May 19, 1920, is in many respects 
similar to the German “Krankenoersickerungsgesek” (law about insurance 
of the sick), Another law provides for a representation of trade unions with a 
deliberative voice in the Ministry of Labor. 

Of the other states separated from Russia I mention the two little 
republics of Livonia and Esthonia. The central association of the Livonian 
trade unions held its second congress at Riga at the end of December, 1922. 
As a new addition, the unions of mariners and transport workmen joined them. 
On the other hand, the unions of laborers and employes left them. Owing 
to the agrarian reform the former developed itself into an organization of 
little farmers and had no interest any more in trade union questions, whilst 
the central union was too “red’’ for the union of employes. 


Split in Esthonian Unions 
At the congress of the Esthonian trade unions at Reval at the end of 
November, 1922, a schism took place. As the committee for examining the 
mandates was only composed of members belonging to the socialistic party 
of the left and the communistic party, the minority consisting of represen- 
tatives of the unions of state, post and telegraph office employes and book- 
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workers, left the congress. The latter remained in session and approved 
of the policy of the central committee and resolved to accept the communistic 
paper ‘‘ Tooline’”’ (The Workman) as the official journal. 

Finally it may be of interest to mention the trade union movement in 
Rumania which experienced severe crises within the last years. The first 
broke out on account of the general strike in October, 1920, which was 
ruthlessly beaten down by the government. It announced a state of siege, 
the trade union homes of the workmen were occupied by soldiers and closed 
altogether, the unions of railway men and tobacco workers were dissolved and 
numerous workmen were arrested and sentenced to prison. Before the strike 
the trade unions counted 100,000 members; after it this number dwindled 
down to less than 25,000. Scarcely had the trade unions somewhat recovered 
from this attack, when a schism took place in the socialistic party which 
was promptly followed by another in the trade unions. 

A second central council was founded which, though not by name, 
but de facto was entirely communistic. In due course a quarrel took place 
between the two; at the beginning of 1922 there were still 32,000 members, 
but no notable improvement took place in the course of 1922, because 
throughout the year the struggle of the Socialists continued against the 
Bolshevists. 

As these struggles broke up the trade unions and drew them off their 
essential activity, they were unable to oppose the necessary resistance to 
the carrying through of many measures, which were highly unfavorable 
to the working people, as for instance, the introduction of a law against 
the right to strike, laws extending working hours, reducing wages, etc. The 
economic situation of the Roumanian workman is as unfavorable as ever. 

Summarizing we can say that the economic situation of the working 
people in the east of Europe is, despite all social laws, much worst in general 
than that in Central Europe. But it is evidently worst where the Communists 
carry on the government. 





Wisconsin has given the injunction, as used in industrial disputes, a 
logical and welcome set-back. 

The state legislature has adopted, and the governor has signed, a bill 
presented for the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor which includes the 
following provisions: 

No such injunction or restraining order in labor disputes shall be granted except 
by a circuit court or by a court of concurrent jurisdiction in equity, and then only 
upon such reasonable notice of application therefore as a presiding judge of such 

court shall direct to show cause, but in no case less than 48 hours, which shall be 
served upon such party or parties sought to be restrained or enjoined in such order to 
show cause. 
Unless employing interests or their highly paid lawyers find a way to 
nullify this new law it means an end of the snap-injunction in Wisconsin. 
The injunction is not entirely outlawed, but is now a much less ready weapon 
than formerly. Wisconsin is to be congratulated. The Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor has won a signal victory. 
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A PROCLAMATION 


Labor Day and Labor Sunday Observance Throughout America 
Asked by A. F. of L. Executive Council in Inspiring 


Appeal 


Having regard for the need of keeping constantly before the 
masses of our people the highest ideals of our labor movement 
and the requirement of our people for the complete fullness of life 
in all things, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 


Labor declares as follows: 


HE labor movement of 
America demands for all of 


our people the full benefit 
of the life-giving forces of our 
marvelous civilization through con- 
stantly increasing wages and im- 
provement of working conditions 
and through a reasonable and 
proper reduction in the hours of 
work. 

The labor movement of America 
demands for the wage earners and 
for all who serve usefully in any 
capacity, a sound and just economic 
basis for life and freedom in the 
fullest meaning of those terms. 

The labor movement of America 
has ever had high regard for 
the development of the ethical 
and the spiritual in life, realizing 
the right of all humanity to 
partake freely of the great satis- 


faction that comes to enrich life 
as a result. 

The labor movement of America 
recognizing the fact that all free- 
dom and all higher development 
of life, rest upon first providing 
assurance of the essentials of 
existence, has first demanded eco- 
nomic justice as a basis for all 
other things. 

But the labor movement has 
always taught that the material 
is essential to something higher, 
and that the inspiration of our move- 
ment has its deepest springs in some- 
thing above and beyond the material. 

The labor movement strives for 
economic improvement with un- 
relenting zeal amd fidelity because 
economic improvement is the first 
fundamental requisite; but it holds 
out to all mankind a flaming 
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A PROCLAMATION—Continued 


torch lighting the way to a greater 
fullness of life, to complete realiza- 
tion of the finer and nobler 
aspirations of the mind and soul. 

The labor movement fixes as its 
goal nothing less than the complete 
richness of life, without limitation 
of any kind, the attainment of the 
complete human ideal, in all of 
its economic, ethical and spiritual 
implications. 

Through the inspiration of our 
labor movement, the Sunday pre- 
ceding Labor Day, which is the 
first Monday in September each 


year, has come into general na- 
tional observance as Labor Sunday. 
On this day it is fitting to give 
thought to the aspirations of Labor 
and to find in what way the soul 
of Labor may give thought and 


expression to its longings. 
Because of the aims and aspira- 
tions here set forth, we hold it 
fitting that all churches draw close 
to their altars the soul of Labor 
on the coming Labor Sunday and 
that the men and women of labor 
everywhere make special effort to 
cooperate with the churches and to 
secure the cooperation of the 
churches with them, in order that 
there may be in the churches 
everywhere on that day a great 
unison of expression in behalf 


of a higher, nobler life for the 
masses of our people; and in order 
that there may be everywhere a 
consecration to the cause of human 
betterment, particularly in those 
things that lead to ethical and 
spiritual growth—in those things 
that give flower and fruit to the 
great idealism of our labor move- 
ment, the embodiment and the 
expression of the idealism of our 
people. 

May Labor Sunday each year 
bring home to the masses of our 
people the great good that humanity 
may yet achieve, the lofty heights to 
which it may climb, the inspiration 
and the enrichment to be found in 
the great American labor movement 
which is the hope of the millions 
who toil. 

We ask also that Labor Day, 
the great holiday of the toiling 
masses, dedicated to them and to 
their cause, be ennobled and en- 
riched by an expression of the 
same spirit, the same high idealism 
and purpose, the same uplifting, 
inspiring search for the fullness of 
life and the same determination to 
achieve triumph over all ills and 
wrongs through our great movement 
in its ethical and spiritual aspects, 
as well as through its purely 
economic operations. 

















Gary, the 12-Hour Apostle 


UBLIC opinion stands with the American Federation of Labor in its fight 
against the inhuman 12-hour day in the steel industry. Judge Gary’s 
recent “report” declaring that the 12-hour day must be continued, that 

the enslaved workers want it, that it does no harm to the workers and that 
the cost of steel would be increased by the change to eight hours per day, 
has brought out a chorus of denunciation from one end of the country to the 
other. 

The American Federation of Labor has stated its views repeatedly. 
Here let others speak: 


THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

(In review of comment on Gary). . . the overwhelming weight 
of public opinion seems to be against the 12-hour day which is condemned 
by the press, organized labor and the churches. 


NEW YORK WORLD:— 


Decent, healthful homes, fair 
pay for fair hours and leisure to 
learn our language and our ways— 
these are the dues of the hard- 
working alien, even in Gary, In- 
diana. As for immigration, let 
Congress rebuke this whining pet 
of government favoritism by cur- 
ing the crudities and cruelty of 
the present law in a measure 
framed solely for the public good. 
We need steel; even more, we need 
citizens. 


“THE WORKMEN PREFER THE LONGER HOURS '—GARY EVENING WORLD, NEW 
—Kirby in the New York World YORK:— 

Judge Gary and the Chamber 
of Commerce have opened a drive for relaxation of immigration restrictions 
on the ground that the United States needs labor and is threatened with a 
labor shortage . . . Of all men, Judge Gary was about the worst possi- 
ble selection as a ‘‘keynoter” in such a drive. For it is Garyism that was in 
large part responsible for the closing of the gates against immigrants. It 
was reports of conditions in the steel, coal, packing, mining, and textile 
industries that aroused much support for the Dillingham bill. 

A strong factor supporting immigration restriction today is humane revul- 
sion against the sweatshop, the 12-hour day and the inter-racial hells that 
have been revealed in some of the industries depending on immigrant labor. 


NEW YORK TIMES:— 


There is little doubt that the country as a whole does not share Judge 


Gary’s views. Restrictionists admit frankly that one of the consequences 
(566) 
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of limited immigration will be an increase in wages and in the cost of living. 
They feel, however, that this economic disadvantage should be weighed against 
the general welfare of the nation. The short view favors encouraging 
unlimited immigration, but the long view holds that this benefit is transient, 
and that it can be had only at the expense of social injury to the country. 


WASHINGTON POST:— 


Would Judge Gary have protection for capital and no protection for 
labor? ‘That is not the attitude of the Republican party. While that party 
is in power he need not expect to see the bars lowered to European immi- 
gration for the sake of giving the steel industry cheap labor. If capital is 
protected, labor must be protected also. . . . The American steel 
industry is prosperous and the public expects it to share its prosperity with 
its workers. 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT :— 


To the extent that Mr. Gary is advocating that corporations should 
regain their privilege of virtually conscripting unlimited quantities of 
cheap labor from abroad, his position will certainly be opposed by a solid 
wall of popular opinion by no means confined to the laboring class. It is a 
plea for liberty to enlist new recruits for the already great army of discontent 
in this country. 


TIMES-STAR, CINCINNATI, OHIO— 


It is amazing that a man of Judge Gary’s intelligence has never dis- 
covered that there is something more important in a couritry like the United 
States than the development of material resources. Congress understands 
the immigration question and will do the right thing, unless that great 
majority of Americans which believes in restriction goes to sleep while the 
small minority which wants the gates swung wide open talks the Senate ~ 
and the House into a belief that it represents public opinion. 


PLAIN DEALER, CLEVELAND, OHIO:— 

It is a cause for public regret that the head of the steel corporation 
sees fit in this day of general enlightenment to defend the 12-hour day in 
that industry. The finding of the Gary committee is out of harmony with 
the country’s best thought and is a reflection on those responsible for the 
report. . . . Without regard to cost the 8-hour day ought to be 
adopted in the steel industry not because it might result in greater labor 
efficiency but because it is right. 


POST, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS:— 

Judge Gary and his associates, who after investigating conditions in 
the steel industry were unable to recommend the immediate abolishment of 
the 12-hour workday have rightly come in for a very genefal storm of 
criticism. As Mr. Gompers put it, Gary “‘seems to think that the 12-hour 
day is an institution which the steel industry never intends to give up.” 
In these days when the 8-hour day has been so generally adopted in manu- 
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facturing industries, the twelve hours retained as a base in the steel business 
stands out like a sore spot. 
NEWS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY:— 


American workers, especially Union labor, fully agrees with Gompers 
that there must be no let-up to the immigration laws. The reports already 
alluded to as being made by trade statistical reporters, confirm the belief 
that American workers and those who have come here in recent years are 
sufficient in number to produce all that the country needs and a big surplus 
besides for foreign trade. 


THE CHURCHMAN, NEW YORK:— 


Judge Gary, as chairman of the special committee of steel men to 
report on the 12-hour day, has announced that ‘‘at present” it is not feasible 
to abolish this relic of the dark ages of industry. It is an encouraging sign 
of the times that this announcement has been met by the public press with 
such wide-spread condemnation. . . . It indicates that the public 
conscience is being slowly aroused to the iniquity that attends a practice 
in industry that deprives men and women and children of their fundamental 
rights as human beings. 


SPOKESMAN REVIEW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON :— 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, is 
right in protesting against the ‘“‘policy of Elbert H. Gary to throw our ports 
open to all the immigrants who may wish to come here.’”” Mr. Gompers 
condenses the situation into a single sentence when he says: ‘““The countries 
from which the desirable immigrant comes have not sent the quotas to which 
they are entitled, and we do not want the undesirable class to come here and 
lower the standards of living.” 


EVENING, LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA:— 


The only thing needed to smash the steel industry’s defense of 
its twelve-hour day is the fact that twelve hours is more hours than any man 
should work, one day after another, at any hard or heavy manual labor. 
Those who defend it have never known, or have forgotten, the strain it places 
on human tissues. . . . When, however, Protestant and Catholic and 
Jew, speaking for organizations claiming 50,000,000 declare that the twelve- 
hour day in steel must come to its sundown, it is time for the Lords of Steel 
to hearken and give ear. 


The quotations above given express altogether inadequately the choruS 
of condemnation that has found expression in newspapers and other pub- 
lications. The volume of protest has been swelled by the findings of 
scientific men and by a host of voices from the pulpit. 

The trade union movement long ago began the fight for the 8-hour day, 
and the whole overwhelming sentiment of today is the fruit of the seeds 
so well sown by labor. The 12-hour day is fighting its last desperate battle. 
It is doomed. 

The freedom of body and mind that comes with the 8-hour day is beyond 
all-estimate; upon it rests the capability of democracy, for no people can be 
intelligently self-governing until they can think and acquire knowledge. 
This they can not do when their bodies are chained to a dull routine of 
terrific toil and leaden sleep. 

Mr. Gary does American industry no honor by standing on the ramparts 
of reaction flaunting the standard of the 12-hour day in the iace of an 
advancing world. But not for long can he stand there in shameful defiance. 
Democracy moves on; the freedom and the life of the people grow larger and 
better. The invincibility of progress is the well-spring of human hope. 








Defying the Inevitable 
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Through the American Construction Council, and with the approval of at 
least a goodly portion of the building trades organi- 
zations, a movement has been developing for the 
regulation of building construction to the end that 
apparent shortages of materials might not be used to skyrocket building costs. 

The pyramiding of building costs must react against the builder of homes 
and against the renters and owners of newly constructed homes. 

The building program for this year passes all records. So called monu- 
mental buildings call for unprecedented amounts of materials and men. 
It has been calculated that the supply of materials in sight is totally inade- 
quate to meet the demand created by the projected great buildings. Great 
building projects customarily are financed by powerful institutions, with the 
inevitable result that in the event of a material shortage, with consequent 
rising prices, the home builder is forced to the wall or gouged beyond all 
reason. 

The movement toward regulation of building operations was and is 
logical, constructive and a sign of the developing determination of industry 
to correct its own evils and to bring order into its own house. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has had occasion in previous issues to 
discuss this developing consciousness within industry of its own functions, 
its own powers and its own destiny. The building situation and certain of 
its out-growths make pertinent an analysis from the point of view of labor 
and of all who see the need of self-regulation in order to avoid political 
incompetence. 

In New York City, in May, the union bricklayers became involved in a 
wage dispute with the organized employers. Such disputes have occurred 
in the past and may occur again. There is machinery for their settlement— 
and machinery, for that matter, for avoiding them whenever employers 
wish to avoid them. 

But a new element entered into this situation. Discussion of the building 
regulation program was at its height. The banks and trust companies had 
become interested and had made high-minded statements—so they seemed 
to the public at any rate—to the effect that they stood ready to join in the 
regulation of building by refusing credit to purely speculative building 
and to monumental building. 

When the strike of bricklayers took place, however, some of the bankers 
either went over the heads of their press agents or decided it better to let 
down their masks. The indication from these bankers was that the banks 
stood ready to curtail loans in order to dictate wage policies of those to whom 
loans were made. “I do not think that this problem will be solved until 
the open shop has been established,” said C. H. Kelsey of the Title Guaranty 


and Trust Company. The president of the Mason Builders’ Association 
(560) 
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rejoined that the builders welcomed a “show-down” because “‘the public 
and the banks are behind us.” 

When the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor voted unanimous approval of the American Construction Council and 
the idea that it represented it was undoubtedly because the workers saw in 
that movement the building up of a great conference group representing 
every element in the industry, the constructive possibilities of which would 
be limited only by its ability to proceed by conference and agreement to 
the achievement of results beneficial to all. 

The program contemplated the inclusion of banks within the Council, 
because banks finance building operations much more than the casual 
observer realizes. As a matter of fact practically all large building operations 
are financed by banks. Into these operations flows the money deposited in 
banks and the money paid to life insurance companies in premiums. What 
the banks do in these operations is to dispense credit, determining to whom 
and for how much credit shall be extended. The control of credit is a major 
concern in every industry; and particularly in the building industry. 

In New York, banks that had been loaning millions cut their loans until 
they were loaning mere thousands instead. This action may have been 
in accord with the building regulation program, but it synchronized with the 
wage movement among the workers and labor saw in it a distinct and direct 
challenge. 

The fact seems to be that the bankers at present are strong enough 
to over-ride any policy with which they do not agree. Whether they are 
actually attempting to dictate to organized employers what shall be their 
employment policies, they probably can do that if they wish to. 

Reports from Los Angeles and San Francisco indicate that bankers 
there have adopted a similar course, while in San Francisco organized 
supply dealers are a unit with the bankers in a program intended to destroy 
the unions. 

The San Francisco situation has been and still is in the courts on the 
basis of a charge of conspiracy by organized employers against the organi- 
zations of the wage earners. 

There has been much pirating in the past in the building industry on the 
part of material supply combines and banking interests. What has been 
true in the building industry has been true in every industry to a greater 
or lesser extent. Evils have developed out of a situation in which group 
interests were unregulated by organized self-government within the industry. 
Each group within the industry has a function to perform, a similarity of 
major interest and a conflict of immediate and minor interest. Without 
the government of the United States the individual states would be in per- 
petual turmoil because of minor conflicting interests and desires. But the 
states found the logical and constructive way out and the success of their 
joint undertaking knows no parallel in all history. 

In the case of the building industry it must be admitted at the outset 
that no perfection of organization or function can be achieved according to 
pattern or at once. That would be to much to expect; but the industry 
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as a whole can and must realize the peril of banker veto and banker domina. 
tion. To face the fact squarely, it is evident that, even though they join in 
agreement for joint consultation and action in such an organization as the 
American Construction Council, the banks can, if they care to, throw aside 
the cloak of cooperation and assume the role of dictator. They control 
the enormous power of credit, without which industry as it is today is para- 
lyzed. They can do this, however, only so long as the balance of the industry 
is imperfectly organized and imperfectly fitted to function in harmony. 

It is axiomatic that the cure for the ills of democracy is more democracy. 
It is equally true that the cure for the ill of possible banker domination in 
industry is a more thorough organization of industry toward democracy and 
the exercise of control based on experience. After all, the credit giving power 
of banks is a delegated power and those who delegate that power can deter- 
mine at least something of its use. 

A complete coming together within the industry of the various useful 
and necessary factors for the avowed purpose of cooperating for constructive 
purposes can not do otherwise than result in the creating of a power strong 
enough to overcome any attempt at banker dictation. The interest of banks 
is primarily in profits. We have pointed that out time after time. 

Banks are far from infallible as to logic and they can and do misinterpret 
even their own interests. They sometimes think profits lie in union smashing. 
Bankers in Chicago, as well as in San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York; 
have tried to dictate employment policies. It is a question whether the 
industrial life of the country fares worst at the hands of bankers or poli- 
ticians. Neither can have the qualities necessary for sound judgment of in- 
dustrial questions and neither is competent to be allowed the exercise of power 
over industry. 

It is proper, in the perfection of an organization of industrial conference 
group, to permit finance to exercise a proper voice. So far as finance can 
contribute helpful information and suggestion, it should be welcomed at 
the council table. But upon the slightest sign of desire to dictate policies 
it should be disciplined. 

Finance is, in a way, sensitive. Banks can not exercise power unless 
they have deposits and their deposits come from individuals and groups 
that can take away what they have given. That is why a fully organized 
industry can prevent bank or financial domination. 

Evolution in industry is working toward the development of an inde- 
pendence of industry from the interference of political powers and whatever 
there is to say about the incompetence of political forces to deal with industry 
applies with equal force to the incompetence of finance. 

It is unquestionably right and logical for the building industry to under- 
take to regulate the flow of materials so as to prevent suffering. Such a course 
would be intelligent ordering and regulation of industry by the industry 
itself, which is by all odds the best qualified authority in the world. It is 
inatural for finance, interested primarily in profits, to attempt to dominate; 
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but domination of that kind leads only to prostitution of the whole plan, 
or its destruction. 

The way out is through more growth—through a better realization 
of the concept of democratic conduct, a coming together of all useful ele- 
ments in the industry for conference and agreement. The industry is com- 
petent above all. It can do that which its council table determines wise 
to do. It can overcome bankers and rise superior to politicians. The revo- 
lutionists sneer at the thought of progress thus through evolution—through 
the use of present means to develop better means and methods—but the 
evolutionist of today deals with the facts and knows the road by which growth 
and enlarged opportunities are to be achieved. Industry, in its march to 
mastery over itself, will make many mistakes and suffer many disappoint- 
ments, but of such is the whole story of life. The path is the right one, and 
beyond its obstacles lie constructive achievement and all that the human 
race knows as success. 

In what is going on in the building trades there is something for all 
industry to observe. In the instinctive action of some of the New York 
bankers there is also something for all to observe and heed. The philosophy 
of the American labor movement meets the situation squarely, justifies 
and proves itself once more and points the way to inevitable progress through 
evolutionary effort—through conference and agreement within the industry. 





European trade unionism is at present in no essential manner recovering 


seainiiniie iteite from the onslaught of communism. It is, on the 
sb Coenen contrary, at the moment making some important 

surrenders, the consequences of which are not easy 
to see in their entirety at present. 

Within the past month there have been conferences and congresses at 
Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg and Amsterdam. 

One concrete result is the formation of what the European left wing 
leaders are pleased to call a “united front” of transport workers through an 
alliance between the International Transport Workers’ Federation and the 
Red Soviet organization of transport workers. 

The importance of this move is in the fact that Edo Fimmen, Secretary 
of the International Federation of Transport Workers, is also one of the 
secretaries of the International Federation of Trade Unions. Losovsky, 
Secretary of the red trade union international, as the sovietists call it, is 
quoted as extremely well satisfied with the new alliance, as well he might be- 

Robert Williams, of the British Transport Workers’ Federation, presided 
over the joint conference in which the sell-out to communism was engineered. 

The developments in this conference and in other conferences of the 
month show European labor slipping toward the red revolutionary standards 
in a movement that from this distance looks much like a rout. 

The new transport alliance is to establish a “committee of action” at 
Berlin, from whence to direct its activities. Fimmen, one of the guiding spirits 
of the alliance, has been one of the most energetic proponents of the anti-war 
resolution adopted at the Rome congress and reaffirmed at the Hague, to 
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oppose all wars, no matter how desperately defensive they might be, with an 
international general strike, about the last delusion of the utopian mind. 

While Fimmen was consorting with the bolsheviks, his fellow secretary, 
Oudegeest, was attending the reconciliation congress of the second and 
second-and-a-half internationals at Hamburg, where, according to news- 
paper reports, he sat as a representative of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Mr. Morris Hillquit, returning from that congress, tells his fellow social- 
ists that communism is losing strength in Europe and that socialism is all 
the rage. If communism is losing strength numerically, it is at least winning 
some important diplomatic victories in the field of labor politics, and European 
labor leaders are by that token to be set down as less astute than the rank 
and file. 

At the Hamburg Congress, upon the virtues of which Hillquit dilates, a 
resolution was adopted condemning the Red Terror in Russia, expressing 
“warmest sympathy with all Socialist victims of the Bolshevist terror in 
Russia and Georgia.”” The resolution demands from the Soviets “the im- 
mediate ending of the shameful persecution of the Socialist workmen and 
peasants, holding other views in Russia and in Georgian territory at present 
occupied by Russian troops; the immediate liberation of all persons con- 
demned, arrested or banished for propagating their political convictions; 
the abolition of the system of terroristic dictature of the party and a change 
to the regime of political freedom and democratic self-government of the 
people.” 

The British delegation refused to vote on the resolution and remained silent. 
The resolution was carried, however, by a vote of 196 against 2. 

The 39 British delegates who abstained from voting are nevertheless 
committed to the official viewpoint of the Second International in this 
and all other respects because all parties affiliated are obliged to obey its 
decisions. In other words, in this International there has been set up a 
variety of new super-governments, pledged, among other things, to the inter- 
national revolutionary general strike. 

The position in which British labor is placed by this development is 
indicated by the fact that the governing committee is to have headquarters 
in London, with the British labor party practically in control of the head- 
quarters. 

The domination of the British trade union movement by the British 
political labor forces and the constant swing of the British political labor 
forces toward an out-and-out Socialist position means that much of the 
reliance placed in British labor for the development of constructive policies 
in the international labor movement of Europe has been dissipated. 

The British labor party officially endorses the one hundred per cent 
Socialist attitude of Phillip Snowden for example, and in Hamburg, after 
making what effort it could to weaken the anti-Bolshevik resolution, declined 
to agree even to the modified condemnation. British labor is thus put in 
the unfortunate position of declining to stand for political freedom and 
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democratic self-government and of declining to condemn their destruction. 

A tragic illustration of the condition in Russia, which the British dele- 
gates endorsed by their silence at Hamburg, is found in a protest lodged with 
the League of Nations in behalf of the crushed and persecuted workers of 
Georgia. The protest is a prayer to the League of Nations for relief from 
the terrors inflicted upon the Georgians by the Soviet forces of occupation. 
It was filed with the League of Nations by the representative of the nationalist 
government of Georgia in Paris. 

The protest is but another recital of the barbarities practiced by the 
Soviet autocrats upon those within their domain who refused to yield their 
right to think differently from their communist overlords. 

This is the appeal of the oppressed of Georgia for relief from brutalities 
and bestialities almost beyond belief: 

“The persecutions and terror, again unchained by the Russia Occupa- 
tion in Georgia for a number of months, continues to rage with an always 
increasing severity. It would be difficult to find in the history of the middle 
ages methods of torture as barbarous and varied as those at present applied 
in Georgia by the agents of the Moscow government. 

“‘ Hundreds and thousands of peaceable people are arrested whose sole 
crime consists in not wishing either to declare themselves to be communists or 
lo recognize the regime of occupation. These people are taken before the 
Tcheka and asked: 

“*Do you recognize the soviet regime?’ 

“If the reply is in the negative, then the most cruel punishments the world 
has ever known are resorted to. The teeth and hair of the victims are pulled 
out. They are then thrown into the dark and damp prisons of the Tcheka where 
it is impossible to sit down and where they receive neither food nor drink. 

“Some days later they are again arraigned before the Tcheka. The 
questioning is resumed. Likewise the torture. But this time the torture is 
applied with an indescribable brutality. The victims are flogged and threat- 
ened with death if they refuse to make the declaration dictated by the Tcheka. 
To make the pressure stronger the victims are shown the corpses of those 
who have already been shot. Volleys are fired in the presence of the victims, 
who are already physicaly and morally exhausted. The Tcheka ask the 
question for the last time and receive the same negative response. It is the 
end of frightful suffering: The Tcheka fire, and the victims fall dead in 
their tracks. 

“The same fate awaits the other prisoners, and the same scene is repeated. 
It was in this manner that M. Samson Kavtaradze was atrociously martyred. 
When he was asked for the last time if he would recognize the soviet regime, he 
replied: ‘Never!’ The Tcheka thereupon killed him on the spot. 

“After certain brigands assassinated a bolshevist dictator who made 
himself notorious in Gourie by his unspeakable atrocity in burning children 
jn houses and destroying entire villages by fire, this province was made the 
prey of a violence without precedence by the Russian troops, the entire 
charge of the punitive expedition being assessed against the population. 

“In short, arrests, deportations, executions, assassinations, incendiarism, 
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pillage—these are the essential characteristics of the present situation in 
Georgia occupied by the troops of Soviet Russia.” 

The overwhelming majority of delegates attending the Congress at 
Hamburg condemned what they frankly called “the shameful persecution”’ 
of workers in Russian and Georgian territory who held “other views” than the 
views promulgated by the tyrannical communist minority. 

The propagation of non-communist views in all territory under Soviet 
domination is a crime which immediately provokes a visitation of the Red 
terror. There has been in Russia since the beginning of communist autocracy a 
continuing recurrence of wave after wave of the most terrific and barbarous 
punishment for the exercise of fundamental rights guaranteed by every 
democracy in the world and accepted by all civilized peoples as to the very 
elementals of civilized existence. Among these are the right to speak 
freely, to write freely, to assemble freely and to observe whatever religion 
the individual may elect to observe. For the observations of these rights, 
which to Americans are matters of paramount importance and which are the 
essentials of free existence anywhere, the most violent punishment is inflicted 
by the fiendish soviet dictatorship. 

The Tcheka, which is merely the soviet’s version of the czarist secret police, 
is the unscrupulous agency through which most of the terrorism is devised 
and inflicted. 

It must be with a feeling of deep revulsion that constructive British 
trade unionists observe what their representatives in Hamburg have approved 
by their silence. Presumably those delegates had a technical right to vote or 
remain silent as they chose; but in conducting themselves as they did they 
forfeited the last vestige of moral right to pose as representatives of civilized 
society in any capacity whatever. 

Surely some day there will be an awakening in the labor movement of 
England. The traditions of democracy are too deeply engrained in that 
labor movement, we hope, to permit such base betrayal to stand for any 
length of time. 

American labor not only will not join with any organization or any 
movement that seeks in any way to compromise with the monstrosity of 
Bolshevism but it will raise its voice in protest at every sign of attempted 
compromise with that hideous institution, no matter where that attempt 
may be made. 

From the standpoint of American labor the European confusion is in most 
respects worse than ever. 

In the International Federation of Trade Unions there is evidently 
developing a division of opinion between the two secretaries, who are equal 
in power and rank. Fimmen on the one hand seems to be going the whole 
length toward the Bolshevik position in the alliance of Transport Workers. 
Oudegeest, on the other hand, seems inclined to stake his fortunes, at least 
for the time being, with the comparatively moderate Socialists of the Second 
International; who present the spectacle of denouncing in fairly strong 
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language the Soviet atrocities over the heads of the British delegation while 
endorsing the revolutionary general strike against all wars. 

In striking contrast to the pro-Soviet panic among British leaders is 
the steadfast refusal of Leon Jouhaux and the French Confederation Gen- 
erale du Travail. Despite the engineering of the secession movement by 
Bolshevik propagandists, Jouhaux and the Confederation have stood fast 
in defense of bona fide trade unionism, giving to the world one of the few 
hopeful signs to be found in all Europe. 

There is further cause for concern, however, in connection with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions in the report that representatives 
of the Soviet so-called Red Trade Union International have been in con- 
ference in Amsterdam with representatives of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, including both Oudegeest and Fimmen. 

It is true that the communist delegation does not pose as officially 
representing the Soviet regime, but all of its members are communist leaders 
and one of them, Kalenin, is secretary of the Red so-called Trade Union 
International. 

The announced object of these conferences is the fanciful one of making 
“necessary preparations’ toward ‘unified action by the workers of all countries 
against capitalism.” 

In view of the fact that any alliance with communism means surrender 
to communism, tt is difficult to understand how the European labor organizations 


that have been flirting with the Soviet dictators expect to escape assimilation by 
the Red dictatorship. 

The principal communist organ outside of Russia, /’ Humanite, pub- 
lished in Paris, is frankly enthusiastic about the new developments and 
particularly about the International Transport Workers’ Federation. In 
this enthusiasm it believes that “‘the international labor movement has 


entered a new stage.’ One of its leading writers expresses the opinion that 
“it is also the first meeting between Moscow and Amsterdam elements that 
has ended in an agreement for action.” 

The American Federation of Labor has at no time been deceived by the 
trend of events in the headquarters of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions at Amsterdam. A situation that has never been satisfactory but 
that has always held the germs of destructive, pro-Bolshevik tendencies, 
has for the time being at least become worse than ever. 

The ardency of American labor’s desire to be helpful to the workers of 
Europe has never abated. It will be a time for rejoicing when fraternal 
relations can be reestablished. 

European labor, however, by one maneuver after another, makes that 
relationship seem more and more remote. 

American labor has had a right to expect that European labor would 
at least stand fast in defense of the major principles of democracy. 

The action of British labor at Hamburg and the action of the rep- 
resentatives of the International Federation of Trade Unions in their alliance 
with the autocratic, desp«tic and imperialistic representatives of Moscow 
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constitute repudiations of democracy and the freedom of labor which are 
serious in the extreme. 

Whether these actions constitute the decisions of a leadership that is 
out of sympathy, with the rank and file or not we can not know. Unless 
and until they are repudiated by the rank and file, however, they must 
be accepted as the action of the organizations for whom the leaders speak. 

American labor meanwhile awaits the opportunity for service to the 
workers of all other countries, regretting any hardship or loss that may 
come to workers anywhere, but confident in the eventual solidarity of the 
workers of all countries on a program of constructive, democratic action. 





Tactics similar to those used in the United States have been attempted in 

Mexico by the Soviet powers of Russia acting through 
aia, their Red International. It has been the policy of the 
BARBAROUS. SOViet propagandists to attempt to discredit the leaders 

of trade unions wherever those leaders would not acquiesce 
in the plans of the Communist machine. In the United States, efforts in 
that direction have been under way ever since the Communists succeeded 
in destroying the beginnings of democracy in Russia and established in its 
stead the Red dictatorship. 

Propaganda to this effect has been conducted in the United States 
through several organizations and agencies, all of which have been under 
the direction of and in cooperation with the Moscow Communist regime. 

Late in 1922 a committee representing the Mexican Federation of 
Labor headed by Luis N. Morones, the able and courageous leader of Mexican 
labor, was instructed to investigate the operations of Communism in Russia 
and to report the facts to the Mexican Federation of Labor. 

Mexico has had a small but unscrupulous Communist group ever since 
Communism gained thefascendency in Russia and this group has used tactics 
exactly like those used by the Communist propagandists in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

The Mexican committee in due time proceeded on its way to Moscow 
arriving finally at Berlin, Mr. Morones in Berlin presented himself at the 
Soviet embassy, there to secure a passport vise permitting him to cross the 
Russian frontier. He never saw the Soviet ambassador but from day to 
day over a period of three weeks was ordered by a clerk to return the next 
day. This inexcusable and endless delay finally convinced the Mexican labor 
representative that his presence in Russia was not desired and he returned 
to Mexico. 

The original announcement of the action of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor in appointing an investigating committee had been hailed with 
great delight by the Communists, who transmitted their jubilation to Mexico 
by cable. After extracting all the propaganda value possible from the ap- 
pointment of the committee the Communists apparently decided that nothing 
further was to be gained by allowing the committee to visit Russia for an 


actual investigation. 
Following the return of Mr. Morones and his committee to Mexico 
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the Red International proceeded to flood Mexico with copies of a Manifesto, 
emanating from the Communists, a translation of which has just reached 
the President of the American Federation of Labor. The duplicity and 
treachery of the Communists and their entire method of attack in the effort 
to destroy the legitimate trade union movement is illustrated by the following 











paragraphs taken from that Manifesto: 

While the leaders of the Mexican Federation of Labor appear before you with 
revolutionary talk to gain your confidence, they are the worst of reformists in practice. 
Morones and company are the typical traitors of the working classes who are con- 
verting your organization into a servile instrument of the Mexican Government. 
You are made to represent the role of supernumeraries of North American imperialism 
and the latter’s most zealous servitor, Samuel Gompers, is your leader’s best friend. 
The establishment of the Pan-American Federation of Labor is nothing else than an 
attempt to convert the trade union movement of all the Americas into an instrument 
of the advocates of the Monroe Doctrine (‘America for the Americans’). . . . And 
even very recently Morones had the presumption of collaborating, in your name, 
in the shameful farce staged in the Hague under the name of “The Peace Congress,” by 
the Amsterdam Yellow International and their faithful allies, the Second Internationale 
and the Second-and-a-half, with the bourgeoisie of all the countries. 

We, the Red Trade Union International, have always drawn a clear line between 
the leaders of the Mexican Federation of Labor and the rank and filee . . . We 
have always endeavored to establish relations with the membership of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, hence our invitation of October, 1921, that you send your repre- 
sentatives to our Second Congress. You will no doubt recall that at that time we 
called upon the Mexican Federation of Labor to break all relations with Gompers 
and that steps be taken to bring about the unification of all the trade unions of Mexico 
on the basis of the resolutions of the Congress of the Red Trade Union International. 

Notwithstanding this resolution, which was communicated us by cable, 
the delegates never arrived at Moscow. We wonder what happened. 


It will be noted that in addition to the effort to bring about a repudia- 
tion of the democratically-elected and long-tried leaders of the Mexican 
labor movement the Communists are engaged in an effort to divorce the 
Mexican Federation of Labor from its affiliation with the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, the only organization of workers to which the Mexican 
Federation of Labor is now affiliated and the organization through which 
the Mexican Federation of Labor and the American Federation of Labor 
maintain fraternal and constructive helpful relations. 

The wonderment expressed in the Manifesto as to why the Mexican 
delegates did not visit Moscow is indeed curious in view of the refusal of 
the Berlin representative of the Soviets to vise the passports of that dele- 
gation so that it might visit Moscow. 

The various references to the Second and Second-and-a-Half Inter- 
nationals and to the Moscow Trade Union International are obviously 
intended to confuse the minds of Mexican workers inasmuch as the Mexican 
Federation of Labor is affiliated to none of these. 

The entire Manifesto is typical of Communist propaganda, representing 
the American Federation of Labor to Mexicans as it does to Americans, 
as an agency of imperialism unresponsive to the requirements of the wage 


earners. 
Such attacks come with poor grace indeed from a source that has des- 
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troyed trade unions wholesale and that has shot trade unionists literally 
by the hundreds. It comes with poor grace from a power that tolerates neither 
free speech, free press, nor free assemblage and that denies the right of trial 
by jury and every other right established in democratic countries and sup- 
ported by every free and democratic labor movement in the world. 

At its coming convention in September the Mexican Federation of Labor 
will undoubtedly deal fittingly and energetically with the Communist propa- 
ganda and with the insults heaped upon its movement and its leaders by the 
czars of the Communist machine. It will most assuredly reaffirm its faith 
in those leaders through whose splendid integrity and generalship the Mexican 
organized labor movement has come to occupy its present position of in- 
telligently exercised power and influence. 

American wage earners will be deeply interested in this example of 
duplicity and treachery directed against a friendly and affiliated democratic 
labor movement by the same unscrupulous powers that have sought so dili- 
gently to bring about the destruction of the American Federation of Labor. 
But they will fail, for it is becoming now universally understood that Sovietism 
and Communism are best defined as deceit, treachery, tyranny and brutality, 





In a specially constructed building, the General Electric Company, at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been conducting experiments 
the significance of which engineers scarcely grasp in 
their fulness and about which others may only speculate 
vaguely. Two great wizards of electricity, Steinmetz and Fascioli, are con- 
stantly at work in this great plant devising new ways of handling and using 
electricity; new ways also of controlling this amazing power. 

Recently, in a dramatic demonstration, artificial lightning, accompanied 
by thunder and rain, was produced.' In this demonstration the engineers 
released a current of 2,000,000 volts, a power incomprehensible to most minds. 

This is interesting, not so much for what has been accomplished, or for 
the dramatic display of the moment, as for the possibilities conjured up 
before the imagination. 

The reason for experimenting with such a tremendous voltage was to 
discover and test methods of transporting that much current if necessity 
should require. It has been found that such a current can be transported 
through six and one-half-inch tubular transmission cables thirty feet apart on 
poles 160 feet high. 

Only a fraction of this volume of electric energy has thus far been 
transported for service purposes. In California 220,000-volt transmission 
was achieved some time ago and this stands today as the highest power 
transmission in actual service. The great super-power project laid out for a 
group of eastern states, including New York, may impose new requirements, 
but that gigantic plan is yet little more than a wonderful paper proposal 
being worked slowly toward realization. 

The thing important to remember is that the development of power and 
machinery goes hand in hand. Without the internal combustion engine 
we should have had no such phenomenal development of automobile trans- 


POTENTIAL POWER, 
ITS OPPORTUNITIES 
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portation; and it is entirely within the bounds of possibility that new power 
developments, providing cheaper power, either electrical, gasoline or steam, 
with less bulk and cost of motors, may develop individual transportation to 
proportions beside which even the present development will be insignificant. 

The tasks that machinery can perform are almost limitless. It used 
to be said that no machine could tie a knot, but a genius brought forth the 
self-binder that changed the face of the whole western land. The farm, 
the factory and the home have been revolutionized by machinery. One 
revolution leads to another where the ways and methods of mankind are 
concerned. As men learn to get and harness power, men will learn new uses 
for that power. The multitude will yet fly through the clouds, now monopo- 
lized by a few. 

Contemplating that terrific bolt of power, two million volts strong, it 
is easy to envision the lightening of human tasks, turning more and more — 
of the work of the world over to tireless electricity and steel, leaving to men 
the direction of forces and machines and the enjoyment of an ever rising 
standard and level of life and living. 

Looking forward to the development of machines yet unheard of and to 
undeveloped volumes and sources of power, the need for trade union or- 
ganization stands forth more and more clearly. 

Dictatorship over power so vast is unthinkable. Dictatorship, no matter 
where or when, seeks to control the power of the day, no matter what may 
be the form of that power. When power was represented by men with spears 
then the dictators got control of the armies of men with spears. As power 
came to be represented by the machines of industry the really shrewd dicta- 
tors reached out for the machines. Gary is the outstanding example of such a 
dictator today. Rockefeller once stood out as the most prominent example; 
his great corporation still operates as a powerful oligarchy. 

Add to the present power of industrial autocrats the power that promises 
to be developed presently by engineers and scientists and there need be no 
argument about the paramount necessity of organizing democracy to thwart 
the designs of modern emperors and bureaucrats. 

Civilization today is amazing in the richness that it offers to so many 
millions of people. Trade unions have done a giant’s work in bringing the 
fruit of modern machinery to the masses of our people. They have prevented 
the machine from becoming a moloch, a great devouring god. Their work 
must go on, not merely as it has gone, but on a grander scale, plunging more 
deeply into the complex affairs of industrial life, bringing together more 
compactly and more completely the multitudes who give useful service in 
industry. ’ 

The necessity of our time is an ever present spur to greater organization, 
to better understanding and to better, nobler effort. But the wizardry 
of such men as Fascioli and Edison, coupled with the genius of any army of 
scientists and engineers, all striving feverishly to add new miracles of pro- 
duction to the accomplishments of the day place upon labor a new burden, 
lay before it a new and striking necessity and put upon it an obligation of 
magnificent proportions; and all of this, not so much for the sake of those 
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who now live as for the sake of posterity. We have entered rich fields where 
we till as never man tilled before, where we reap as never man reaped before. 
But posterity will enter the garden, where if democracy rules, humanity 
will reach a stature of mind and being finally befitting the highest con- 
cept of Man. For what is and for what is yet to be, organize the unor- 
ganized, unite, federate, educate—go untiringly forward in the great, good 
struggle. 





The Kansas Compulsory Labor Law has gone aglimmering. It was perhaps 
unkind that on the very day of his home-coming from a 

GONE : . , 

aauimeenine tour of instruction and observation through Europe ex- 
Governor Allen of Kansas should be greeted by the 

supreme court decision that all but killed his hobby, the Kansas Court of 

Industrial Relations Act. 

Mr. Allen hastened to assure everyone that the decision was not very 
important and that the court would proceed as before. The present Governor 
of Kansas, however, couldn’t agree and immediately announced that he 
was considering the advisability of calling the legislature into special session 
to add to the destruction. 

That the decision of the court leaves little of the Kansas court in working 
order is clear to any who perceive the implications in the language of the 
decision. 

It is set forth that the constitution does not contemplate wage-fixing or 
price-fixing in connection with the butcher, the baker, the tailor, the wood- 
chopper, the mining operator or the miner. The Kansas law provides for 
compulsory wage fixing in industries having to do with food, clothing, fuel 
and transportation. Clearly the language eliminates three of these classi- 
fications from the purview of the law, leaving only transportation. 

From the very beginning the American Federation of Labor declared 
the law was in violation of the fundamental principles of the constitution 
in that it imposed compulsory labor. The supreme court amply sustains 
this view. 

There may be other implications in the decision of the court, but it is 
clear that compulsory labor as advocated by Mr. Allen is not to be tolerated. 
It is for all time held to be unconstitutional. 

The industrial court of Kansas may limp along for a time. Any group of 
men, finding themselves in comfortable positions, may seek to cling to those 
positions, though their functions disappear. 

We indulge in no shouts of joy as to the conversion of the supreme court 
to a progressive point of view. It was perhaps a fortuitous circumstance 
that in this case the views of progressive, democratically inclined men and 
women coincided exactly with the views of those most deeply attached to 
the doctrine of laissez faire—and the court was on sound ground indeed. 

But the wisdom and fundamental soundness of the court’s position on 
this issue is beyond question and all who hold fast to the great principles of 
human freedom have reason to rejoice. 

As governor of Kansas, Mr. Allen was a foolish and perhaps a dreaming 
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youngster raised to power. At any rate we may charitably assume as much. 
He sought to shout from on high his instructions for social salvation. But 
the people never permanently follow a false leader. They sent Mr. Allen 
away from the state capital in defeat and by the same token they registered 
their unmistakeable condemnation of his industrial fallacy. 

With the passing of the Kansas court as a functioning institution, 
though it never really functioned, there passes another attempt to fasten 
compulsion and coercion upon the workers. The people of Kansas are to be 
congratulated, first upon their own good judgment as manifested by their 
ballots, and second upon a supreme court decision which takes from their 
midst a hateful incubus for which democracy has no use and no place. 

Mr. Allen probably will be less eager than formerly to storm around 
the country in high and mighty debate. 





While the actual political campaign of 1924 is yet some distance in the future, 
the unofficial eampaign is on and parties and candidates 
are laying their lines for the great struggle that is to come. 
Labor’s part in the 1924 campaign will be of greater im- 
portance that any previous campaign and preparations for participation in 
behalf of the great movement of wage earners are well under way. 

The American labor movement is the most successful labor movement in 
the world in the realm of politics. This statement will doubtless be challenged 
by revolutionists, theorists, metaphysicians and other impatient ones who 
fondly believe even yet that they can jump as far as they can see. But the 
truth is recorded in actual achievement—in laws written into our statute books 
and in bills defeated, in policies and practices secured and in other policies 
and practices prevented. 

The American labor movement has achieved its splendid results because 
of its unwavering support of principles and policies and its constant refusal 
to become enmeshed in the enervating toils of partisanship to parties. 

The soundness of the American labor political policy is no longer a 
debateable subject. It has long since passed from that realm because of 
the overwhelming proof of achievement. 

Therefore, convention after convention of the American Federation of 
Labor has sustained the tried and proven policy and laid it down as the policy 
of the future. ? 

The campaign of 1924 will be conducted by labor as a campaign in 
which the workers are partisan to principles. It will find labor standing 
clear of party affiliation, as in the past, fighting its way to results and not 
attaching itself to labels. 

The political policy of the American labor movement involves not 
only the exercise of wise choice in the elections; it involves the taking of 
jnitiative in the primaries, and labor everywhere in the coming struggle will 
interest itself actively to see to the nomination of those whose record of 
performance guarantees devotion to the interests of the masses of our people. 

Something is always to be gained by the defeat of a faithless or 
reactionary office holder, though it be but to replace him with another; but the 


A LOOK 
JUST AHEAD 
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true gain comes in assuring before hand a true and tried candidate in 
opposition to the faithless or reactionary one. 

Permanent committees on political action have been created in practi- 
cally every community in the country and they should from this time 
forward be on the alert, preparing for decisive action, in the primaries as 
well as in the final election. 

There is something else to be said at this juncture and politicans are 
at liberty to attach to it whatever significance they think warranted. As- 
pirants for many offices are ‘‘feeling out’’ public sentiment. On every hand 
men are scanning the field to judge their chances of success at the hands 
of the electorate. Many are making definite plans to capture this or that 
nomination. The great office of the president is already the target of many 
a trial arrow. One of the national weeklies is conducting a poll of its readers 
to determine, if possible, what sort of a candidate is most favored. Thus 
far President Harding and Henry Ford are the leaders in this vote. Politicians 
are speculating blindly as to the significance of this situation, but they are 
with singular unanimity avoiding the obvious fact that of all the votes 
registered thus far an overwhelming majority are of progressive determi- 
nation, with the minority standing pat for candidates whoare usually regarded 
as either conservative or reactionary. 

It is the hope of the organized wage earners that the political battle 
may so develop as to offer for final choice opposing candidates of undoubted 
progressive and reactionary character so that the clear convictions of the 
people may be recorded in the final vote. 

But what is to be said to the politicians at this juncture is this: Labor 
is going to pass judgment on performance—and the performance has got to 
be real. Labor's judgment is going to be based, not on what any one may 
think of a party or a candidate, but upon what that party and that candidate 
have done. Those who are unfurling their banners to the first flutterings 
of the breeze must know that their record of performance has got to pass 
muster under a scrutiny that takes account only of things done—of the 
record as it has been lived. 

The ranks of the wage earners are stronger than ever, better fitted 
for the titanic struggle of a national election than ever before, better equipped 
in every way to give effect to partisanship to principle. There must be 
candidates in the field for every office who have proved themselves true 
and capable. What applies to congressmen and senators and other officers 
applies with equal force to the highest office in the land. 

America must have a political leadership equal to the tasks that lie 
ahead for America, equal to the demands for high and able leadership, equal 
to the role that American statemanship, political and industrial, must play 
both at home and throughout the world. 

To that end the wage earners of our republic are determined to exercise 
their full strength in the coming campaign, neglecting no opportunity for 
service to the cause of human freedom, justice and democracy. 

American labor is in politics to the limit, fearless, with no alliances to 
compel compromise, no allies to shield, no bargains to make and no debts 
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to pay, except the everlasting debt to go forward fearlessly and without 
hesitation toward the realization of a better day and a fuller, freer life for all 
who toil and give useful service to human society. 

Politicans with personal ambitions to gratify or party ends to serve must 
be defeated. Candidates loyal to the interests of the masses of the people 
must be nominated and elected. The time for the great contest draws near. 
Let Labor’s hosts be prepared to win a victory for human progress, to record 
a great vindication of democracy! 





Business stability is largely a matter of harmony in the business and industrial 
world. This is what George E. Roberts, vice-president of 

PLAYING THE the National City Bank of New York, recently told the 

DRUM TO BEAT , : , 

vee Gane convention of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
at Chicago. A state of rhythm in the realm of business 

means stability, said Mr. Roberts, who continued: 

“The modern industrial and business organization is like a great 
orchestra.” But, in orchestras, he said, there was seldom found an indi- 
vidual ‘‘disposed to bust up the whole show because he didn’t like the tune.” 

Mr. Roberts might have added that chief among the fellows who try 
to “bust up the whole show” by playing out of tune or otherwise disturbing 
the harmony of the business orchestra are those foolish individuals who 
are wasting time and energy in fighting the organized labor movement. 

Mr. Roberts might have gone on and told how certain labor-hating 
members of the business orchestra (they hardly deserve the name of musi- 
cians) have delayed the return of stability since the Anmistice by engaging 
in costly and doomed-to-failure-before-they-started fights against the 
printers, the coal miners, the textile mill workers, the railroad shopmen, and 
other workers whose labor forms the basis of our industrial structure. 

He might even have pointed out that certain other business orchestra 
members are continually striving to “bust up the whole show”’ by insisting 
on playing ‘“The Open Shop Blues” when the rest of the orchestra is ‘‘raring”’ 
to swing into ‘“The Grand Prosperity March.” 

He might.-have told how these “open shoppers” are keeping certain 
cities in an artificial turmoil by playing morning, noon, and night a dis- 
cordant and jangly anti-union tune which bears about as much relation to 
music as does the noise of a flat-wheeled trolley car rounding a sharp curve. 
He might have told how they are wasting the time of their fellow orchestra 
members by continually featuring a mournful lament which sets the nerves 
of their communities on edge and which is steadily giving the people an 
exceedingly poor opinion of the “open shoppers” as musicians. 

But Mr. Roberts, being a member of the banking orchestra, which, 
with a few notable exceptions, has tried to encourage the anti-union drive, 
didn’t go on to point out who are the real disturbers. He did, however, 
declare that everyone must help in the work of stabilizing business and 
to assert that what the great body of the people do in the management of 
their own affairs determines the general state of business. 

His last remarks are true enough and there can be no better indication 
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that the people are managing their own affairs more efficiently than the 
unmistakeable waning of the ‘“‘open shop” campaign. They are seeing 
through the doleful tunes of the “open shoppers” and are showing a decided 
preference for more cheerful and honest tunes. 





Mr. Frank Munsey has bought the New York Globe, consolidating that 
129-year old newspaper with his New York Sun, and 
pean sneth eeuaiden thereby hangs a tale. Jason Rogers, publisher of the 
HIS PROPERTY? Globe at the time of the sale to New York’s devourer 
of newspapers, has set forth some remarkable views 

in a statement printed in the Editor and Publisher. 
Mr. Rogers vents his wrath at the “demonstration of dishonorable 
perfidy made by some of the New York evening newspapers in their effort 
to steal from Mr. Munsey that which he had bought with the New York 


Globe.” 
It is apparent that Mr. Rogers made a sale which contemplated the 


delivery to Mr. Munsey of the physical property, all of the workers on the 


Globe, and the office cat. 
“. . . the spectacle of seeing the various efforts to pluck the carcass 


clean to the bones was all the more horrible,’’ Mr. Rogers says, ‘‘to those on 
the inside. The highwayman, he continues, is honorable, beside the evening 
newspapers which sought to lure away various Globe employes who had 
been promised to Mr. Munsey. Newspaper workers for years loyal to the 
Globe, perhaps a bit uncertain, tempted by offers of double salaries, fell 


before the tempters.” 

Truly, this was a terrible state of affairs. Men, assured good positions, 
took those positions rather than face the uncertainty that always goes with 
a transfer of a newspaper. 

The sound sénse of these men is shown by Mr. Rogers’ statement that, 
of the men who stayed to the last, some were taken onto one or the other 
of the Munsey papers, but others went their ways, ‘‘with two weeks salary,” 
but no job. 

Mr. Rogers seems to think that the workers employed on the Globe 
were his to sell, just as he sold presses and linotype machines. Here is 
perhaps the most remarkable expression written in seriousness by any 
American since human slavery was abolished: 

“But some of the special writers, men who through permission to sign 
articles had won recognition, proved themselves yellow through and through, 
and against strong personal assurances that they would stick and carry on, 
accepted offers from the tempting vultures and deprived Mr. Munsey of 
much of the property rights he had bought.” 

Mr. Rogers congratulates himself by saying that “We of the Globe 
did our best to deliver to Mr. Munsey all that he had bought. Mg 

But Mr. Rogers coudn’t deliver men at so many dollars per man, 
because, as it so happened, he didn’t own the men. He may gnash his 
teeth, either in anger or chagrin, but he can’t change the constitution. 

There is a bare possibility that some of Mr. Rogers’ employes didn’t 
care to be sold to Mr. Munsey. Perhaps some of them don’t care to work 
on Mr. Munsey’s Herald, or his Sun or his Telegram; but at any rate it is 
consoling to know that Mr. Rogers no longer owns a newspaper whose 
staff he considers his personal property, to boss or barter. 
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It pays to be fair to union labor, to have its confidence and to establish 
mutual trust and respect. Perhaps nothing in recent 
months has proved the truth of this oft-repeated and oft- 
demonstrated fact more dramatically than the remarkable 
“come-back”’ of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
was one of the first railroads to reestablish relations with the striking shop- 
men, composed of seven organizations affiliated with the Railway Employes’ 
Department, American Federation of Labor. 

Since the Baltimore and Ohio reached an amicable agreement with the 


union shopmen, the road has been making such progress that the financial 
writers and experts of the nation’s leading newspapers and business pub- 
lications have been applying such terms as ‘‘phenomenal”’ and “extraordinary” 
to its earning statements. They point to the gross revenues of the B. and O. 
for the first four months of 1923, which establish new high records each 
month and declare that the road should do even better in the remaining 
months of this year. The results obtained by the B. and O. are hailed as 
proof that the road has pulled itself from the ‘Slough of Despond,” in which 
inefficient management and union-hating policies plunged many railroads 
in the last few years. 

In addition to increasing its gross revenues, the Baltimore and Ohio 
has also made a remarkable showing in reducing transportation costs. This 
showing is especially significant when contrasted with the bleat of certain 
other railroads that ruin lay in wait to jump on them with both feet if they 
granted the demands of the shopmen. Despite little or no reduction in the 
cost of supplies and materials (in some cases there has been an increase) 
the Baltimore and Ohio has actually reduced transportation costs since the 
union shopmen, with their high degree of skill and efficiency, have been 
“back on the job.” 

Analysis of the road’s reports show that April transportation costs 
required 35.7 per cent of gross, compared with 36 per cent in the corresponding 
month last year and 43.09 per cent in April, 1921. As the current year will 
doubtless establish gross revenues at a new high record, railroad authorities 
believe that it should also see the ratio of gross spent for transportation at 
the lowest level since 1916, when 34.77 per cent of all revenues were applied 
to the transportation item. All this has been accomplished in the few months 
since the Baltimore and Ohio took the lead in putting into effect its agreement 
with the shopmen. 

While some railroads have been spending millions of dollars in hiring 
and “entertaining” inefficient strike-breakers, the Baltimore and Ohio has 
been taking freight and passenger business away from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and other of its rivals who have been attempting the costly pastime 
of operating with non-union shopmen. The New York Central Railroad, 
which followed the example of the B. and O. and settled with the shopmen, 
has also been taking business away from the Pennsylvania. Meanwhile the 
Pennsylvania continues to fulminate against the union shopmen and to 
ship worthless strike-breakers to its shops, where frequently they desert in a 
few days and move on to pastures new. 

There could be no more striking demonstration of the benefits of working 
in cooperation with union labor than the results obtained by the Baltimore 
and Ohio. It is a record that many a railroad head could study with profit 
and the assurance that following the example of the Baltimore and Ohio 
would result in profit to his railroad, its employes, its stockholders, the 
public it serves and his own personal reputation for ability as a manager 
and executive. 


RESULTS OF 
AGREEMENT 
Vs. ANTAGONISM 





Book Reviews 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


“CONSUMERS’ FCOOPERATIVE SOCIETIES.” By Charles Gide, 
Alfred'A. Knopf. 


ROFESSOR}{Gide’s book is useful in these days when people of con- 
P structive tendencies are searching for a distribution system in which 
adequately paid service instead of unreasonable profits shall be the prime 
motive power. ‘Cooperation brings with it the hope of moral progress; 
but in abolishing the pursuit of profit as the only real motive of economic 
activity, substituting for it the sole aim of satisfying needs, . . . co- 
operation will succeed in establishing in business a reign of truth and justice. 
in short, it will establish the ‘fair price.’ ”’ 

The author’s long service as professor of political economy in the faculty 
of laws of the University of Paris and his profound interest in the cooperative 
movement as a significant social institution make the book of more than 
usual interest. Les Societes Cooperative de Consommation was originally pub- 
lished in 1904, and was recognized as a thoughtful and well prepared treatise. 
The second edition appeared in 1910, the third in 1917. Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Societies is a translation from the 1917 French edition by the staff of the 
Cooperative Reference Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Certain ‘‘orthodox’”’ economists continue to find little more than the 
vagaries of dreamers in the cooperative idea; it is unscientific; it does not 
conform to the rules of “‘sound business;’’ it has scant respect for the ‘law 
of supply and demand” as the supreme court in distribution; it igno.es the 
stimulus of individual profit. In addition to his pointed refutation of these 
main criticisms of cooperation, Professor Gide’s statistics respecting the 
growth and geographical distribution of the cooperative movement, from the 
birth of cooperative distribution at Rochedale, England, in 1844, to the present, 
when it is firmly established in every country, give dominating and convincing 
demonstration of the validity of the business-for-service principles and 
methods which underlie the movement. 

The analysis of the types of consumers’ societies and systems of sale 
reveal the flexibility of the cooperative system and the large opportunity 
afforded for the play of individual initiative. Equally interesting is the descrip- 
tion of the division of profits, which are paid back to the consumers in the 
form of patronage dividends after providing for usual reserves. 

Equality of members is the first principle of genuine cooperative societies; 
it is secured by the rule that ‘each member, no matter how many shares 
he possesses, has one vote only,”’ in striking contrast to the rule in capitalist 
concerns where each stockholder has a voting right proportionate to the 
number of shares he owns. 

The inevitable antagonism of private traders to the principles and 
practice of cooperation is interestingly discussed, with instructive illus- 


trations of the questionable methods resorted to by merchants in their 
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efforts to drive the cooperatives to the wall. Equally interesting is the dis- 
cussion of the causes of success and failure of consumers’ societies. 

Consumers’ societies rather than producers’ societies are the first and logical 
step in the development of cooperation as a system; but Professor Gide 
finds ‘‘it is natural that as soon as consumers’ societies have reached a certain 
stage of development they begin to consider production.”” Natural, because 
private manufacturers are either unwilling or unable to provide the quantity 
and quality of products necessary for the needs of the organized consumers. 
Productive cooperative societies organized independently have quite generally 
failed, but have met with success when organized by consumers’ societies to 
provide goods for their own wholesale and retail stores. 

An adequate extension of consumers’ cooperative societies will prevent 
profiteering and overcharging the masses of consumers for the necessaries 
of life. It will protect fair wages against the unscrupulous methods of get 
rich-quick merchants. 

An introduction and a supplementary chapter on cooperation in the 
United States, by James P. Warbasse, enchance the practical value of the book. 

Recent conventions of the American Federation of Labor have endorsed 
consumers’ cooperation. ‘The Federation maintains the American Federation 
of Labor Bureau of Cooperative Societies to furnish information and advice 
in the work of furthering real cooperative effort along the provenlines of the 
‘Rochedale plan.” 





THE RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT, by Jerome Davis, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Jerome Davis has made an interesting study of Russians in this country 
for the purpose of finding out whether or not Russian immigrants were being 
adjusted into our national life and whether we were availing ourselves of 
highest scientific knowledge in our treatment of those potential citizens. 
Dr. Davis submits a study of distribution by logality and industries and 
points out the social and industrial influences that come into the lives of 
these people. 

In discussing environing economic forces the author presents data from 
statistical reports and various surveys—interesting and suggestive though 
not always sufficiently comprehensive to be conclusive. The interesting 
chapter on home environment indicates many things that Americans might 
do about the problem. 

The chapter on Organized Social Forces contains an interesting analysis 
of the Russian press which is important in revealing the possibilities of this 
agency in helping Russian immigrants to become American citizens. How 
far Dr. Davis thinks our.country is failing in this particular work he expresses 
in the following: 

For two and one-half years the writer was in intimate contact with soldiers and 
peasants in many parts of Russia; and he found it difficult to find a peasant or soldier 
who had been in America and was still friendly to us. Instead, they cursed us as a 
nation of money-getters and selfish capitalists. The thousands of disappointed and 
embittered Russians who have already: left our shores are doubtless now acting in 
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many cases as agents of hatred, as they go through city, town, and village; they serve 
to spread the gospel of enmity towards America, and prejudice large numbers of the 
people against our nation. From the merely selfish standpoint of international trade, 
this will prove costly; from the standpoint of international peace and mutual under- 
standing it is most deplorable. 





A SYMBOL OF SAFETY, by Harry Chase Brearley, Doubleday, Page & 

Company, New York. 

A very interesting account story of the progress of fire prevention 
together with research and experimentation necessary for the physical phase 
conducted in the underwriters’ laboratories is presented by Mr. Chase in 
this volume. Insurance companies though their initiative may develop from 
financial motives have done much to protect human life and add to human 
welfare. The devices that promote safety and permanence have kept pace 
with scientific progress. 

There is much valuable information in the book on structural safety 
and safe practices. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT by Committee on Business 
Cycles, President’s Unemployment Conference. 

HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY by W. Irving Clark. 

THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD by Joshua Bernhardt. 

EVERYBODY'S MONEY by Ernest McCullough. 

HUMAN EFFORT AND HUMAN WANTS by Logan G. McPherson. 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING by Newel Howland Comish. 

THE NEW CAPITALISM by S. A. Baldus. 

THE CONTROL OF WAGES by Walton Hamilton and Stacy May. 

INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR by Grosvenor B. 


Clarkson. 





YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 


By Wi.sur D. Nessir 


Your flag and my flag, 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream, 


Sky-blue and true-blue with stars to gleam aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight! 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white, 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue! 





Heading West 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


to that distinguishing appellation and that they were of the East. They 


We te record has it that there were three wise men in the first group entitled 


selected a star by which to guide them on their journey and thus they proceeded 


directly to the object of their quest. 


There have been many wise men since that early time; and many also who merely 


wore the garb of wisdom. 


Soviet masqueraders pillage the phrases of the ancient Holy Men and speak of their 


blighted capital as the Star of the East. 


But the trail of pioneering freedom and progress long since set toward the West. 


So be it, then. 


* 


Western America is 
Thinking Clearly Again. 
A YEAR ago the newspaper columns brought 


to us daily accounts of the efforts of various 

movements intended to crush the organi- 
zations of the workers. It was all hot stuff for 
the troglodites and for the hard-boiled editors. 

Leading the parade was the group of organizations 
styling themselves “American Plan Associations.” 
They sprang up wherever an “organizer” could 
wheedle enough money out of reactionary employers 
to get a desk and typewriter. Then the fulmin- 
ations began. 

Plenty of employers thought they had found a 
way to increase their dividends. They fell for 
the guff, hook, line and rowboat. 

But disillusionment came along, as surely as the 
proverbial morning after. 

Now we learn that these organizations in Port- 
land, Seattle and San Francisco have either quit 
business entirely or are merely hanging onto enough 
of their former near-prosperity to maintain a 
somewhat shabby front—a front also reminiscent 
of a night before. 

So it goes. Many a man who knows better will 
take a flier in hot air, or even in wire tapping. 

Professional “‘go-getters’’ convince so-called hard 
headed business men that they have a sure thing 
in their union busting schemes. ‘The hard headed 
ones fall for a time—but they revive. 

The Pacific Coast is reviving, in common with 
the rest of the country. The “go-getters” will be 
looking for other pastures where there are other 
unsuspecting victims who may be beguiled out of 
their dollars. 

Smooth palaver is great stuff, but it will wear 
out; the tinsel will tarnish; the golden apple will 
dissolve. Inexorable logic has a way of coming 
out on top in the end. 


Henry Ford Has a 
Look at His Policies 


Lotte 3 all Ford jokes aside, the proud author 


of the Tin Lizzie is now also the author of a 
book, written with the literary help of Mr. 
Samuel Crowther, a competent workman with 
pen and ink. 
This book tells all about Ford ideas and policies 


Whatever betides, we’re Heading West for better things and better days. 


* 


as applied to the running of an automobile factory. 
That is to say, it tells all except the very thing 
that many persons want most to know. 

Ford stands in a class by himself—richest man in 
America, yet not disliked because of it, operating 
along lines developed in his own plant, not 
inviting union men to work for him, but not 
conducting warfare against them. 

Ford has grasped some of the principles of 
unionism; he has overlooked others, just as he 
overlooked so many obvious things when he set 
sail on his amazing and fatuous peace ship venture 
to get the boys out of the trenches, by Christmas! 

The first thing unionism seeks is a decent living 
for wage earners and fair hours of labor. In 1914 
Ford employed 14,000 workers. To keep a force 
of that size he had to hire at the rate of about 53,000 
a year. Then he put his famous $5-a-day wage 
into effect and inaugurated the 8-hour day. The 
next year he had to hire only 6,508 men and most 
of these were to enlarge the force because of 
growing business. Ford logic and union logic 
agreed so far, with results that the unions knew 
would follow. 

Ford makes another fine point. He says that 
“. . . it is not the employer who pays wages 
He only handles the money. It is the product that 
pays the wages and it is the management that 
arranges the production so that the product may 
pay the wages.” 

Trade unions contend that management has a 
definite responsibility and that management has 
no right to so order the conduct of industry as to 
waste the toil of the workers. 

Thus far the unions pick no particular quarrel 
with Henry Ford and his ubiquitous flivver. 


Men as Automatons 
to Supplement Machines! 


UT there is a feature about Ford operations 
that may well cause concern. In the Ford 
plant men are reduced to as aear the machine 

level as possible. Ford doesn’t believe that men 
ought to be required to use their brains around 
the plant. Ford uses skill for planning. He has a 
high grade corps of men who plan and lay out work 
and devise new methods. But for the rest he has 
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reduced workers to the last refinement of the 
“hired hand” concept. 

Ford’s plant has been stop-watched to the limit. 
If an operation requires a man to do so much as 
shift a foot that operation is changed until no 
foot-shifting is required. Speed is the thing. 

Ford puts all this on the basis of “recognizing 
the unevenness in human mental equipment.” 

_ But though mental equipment is uneven, there 
is always a good will to be had, an esprit de corps, 
a group intelligence and a possible group con- 
tribution of thought, suggestion and initiative. 

More than that, there is a group right to be 
consulted, a group right to expression, a group right 
to have something to say about the destiny that 
is being carved out. There is a definite right of 
workers to the exercise of a voice in fixing the 
conditions under which they are to give service. 
This vast reservoir of force Ford either overlooks 
or represses. 

Ford is an autocrat. He may be a wise autocrat. 
Surely he is an efficient one. But whether effi- 
ciency in the production of automobiles is the sole 
work-purpose and desire of thousands of men is a 
point well within the realm of debateable questions. 

Decisions of the group may not at the outset be 
as wise as the decisions of the highly trained, keen- 
minded autocrat, but rights of humanity can not 
well be denied on the basis of the superior equipment 
of the autocrat. 

Ford does not light the fine human spark that 
must glow beneath a shade in his vast factories. 
Miles upon miles of cars come out of the Ford 
plant, but there is yet no proof that the humanity 
within that plant is not capable of more things 
than Ford has yet discovered, if only Ford can 
find the will and the way to let the still small voice 
of the workers themselves come to life. 

It is more dangerous than Ford knows to 
dominate men altogether by machinery. 


Human Beings Will Not 
Remain Puppets en a String 


NE thing there is to point out to Mr. Henry 
Ford, as well as to all other persons who 
think they can run humanity according 

to a scheme. 

Great masses of men and women may operate 
according to a pattern created by a lone genius 
for a time, but the day will surely come when the 
beautiful pattern wili be torn to shreds. 

Modern industry groups thousands in single 
operations. Not forever can these industrial 
armies be driven by command in an enterprise 
that denies them an outlet for their initiative and 
intelligence. 

Autocracy is no longer a safe venture, either in 
politics or industry. The masses must know what 
they are doing and why; they must give the under- 
taking their sanction and the undertaking must 
enlist their intelligent interest. 

It may be difficult for autocrats to see the social 
menace of great masses blind to what they are 
being ordered to do, out of sympathy with it, having 
no understanding of it or its greater purposes. 
The great purpose of democracy is the preservation 
and enlargement of social order—if not the social 
order, at any rate a social order, constantly 
evolving into something better. 


The danger in an autocratically ruled army is 
that it may, upon the firing of a spark, cease to be 
an army and become an enraged mob, sweeping 
away in blind strokes the foundations of eveg 
its own civilized existence. 

There are things to be seen that the autocrats 
of our time might well prize above their immediate 
profits; and things that the social playboys and 
playgirls who gather in the pink haze of garret 
tea rooms and in the drawing rooms of the financially 
rich and mentally poor might also heed with profit, 

Perhaps the blindest of all are they who will 
not see, but they are given a close race by those 
who haven’t got sense enough to perceive. 

As to Henry Ford, it may be said that he knows 
men while they are at work, but he doesn’t yet know 
men when they are baffled, when they turn from 
that which they hate to that which they know not, 
though they may think they do. Democracy must 
beget the intelligent participation of its popula- 
tions, industrially as well as politically, or the 
future must become a mere guess-work and a 
terrible hazard. 


Is a Bush Also 
Known by its Fruit? 


RVING T. Bush, boss of the big Bush Terminal 
in New York, has been in Russia. Just before 
departing for Russia, Mr. Bush, who is also 

president of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, declined to have further relations with 
the union of clerks and freight handlers in his 
big Brooklyn plant. 

The boss of the plant proceeded on his way to 
talk big business affairs with Trotsky, Litvinoff, 
Tchicherin and others of the communist oligarchy. 

Cables bring back the news that the soviet press 
has been front-paging Mr. Bush in great shape and 
that the magnate finds great opportunities in Russia 
for American finance. 


Pro-sovietists will be gleeful about this. Even 
some American trade union sovietists and one or 
two trade union journals enamored of the soviet 
bunk will be happy. 

But while Mr. Bush was sitting in the charmed 
circle of the soviet sanhedrin his employes in New 
York were on strike. The strikers were members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and Freight Handlers. They struck to 
secure continuance of the agreement between their 
union and Mr. Bush’s company. 

Mr. Bush, in Russia where there are no free 
unions, leaves word to see to it that there are no 
free unions doing business around his plant. While 
talking high financewith theczars of Russia who are 
the czars of Russia’s regimented workers, he leaves 
word that his employes in America must be made 
to “behave” like Russian workers. 

Mr. Bush’s trip to Russia will be hot stuff for the 
soviet propagandists. They’ll be gleeful about 
Mr. Bush’s tea parties with the boss of the Red 
army which keeps the Russian workers “in their 
place’—but they’ll probably forget that in 4 
certain peculiar sense it’s merely a case of “birds 
of a feather” flocking together. 

If Mr. Bush gets some fine points from Brother 
Trotsky about how to dea! with unions, that will 
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not be the kind of news the soviet propagandists 


will exploit. 
So goes it at the time these” lines are written. 


Pollyanna Will be on 
the Tob for Boss Lenine 


HIS has been a wonderful season for the 
7 joy-riders, junketeers and _ globe-trotters. 
No sooner had congress adjourned than the 
junketeers began to sail away to the far corners of 
the earth. One merry party went to Panama. 
Another went into the interior to conduct an 
investigation into the effect of sunspots on the 
glow worm, or something equally important. 

The Leviathan joy-ride i is just now in the making 
and the President himself is getting all set for the 
big jaunt to Alaska. 

A flock of Senators bethought themselves of 
Russia and ordered full steam ahead. It would be 
grossly unfair to suggest that any of these Senators 
thought a trip to Russia would get a big play in 
the headlines, but be that as it may, we now read 
such headlines as “Senate Bloc for Russian 
Recognition.” 

Senators Wheeler, Ladd and Borah are already 
down as members of this bloc, with King, Frear, 
Brookhart and one or’ two others listed as pos- 
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sible recruits, inasmuch as they are on their way 
to the land of Lenine and the firing squad 

The Christian Science Monitor sticks a pin into 
the truth in comment on one of these whirligig 
conversion tours, saying, ““Well meaning as doubt- 
less he was, it is not hard to see . . how 
ridiculous it is when one United - States ductor 

- arrives in Europe on the 28th of the 
month, and on the 29th announces that sovietism is 
a great system, and that, in his view, the United 
States should recognize Soviet Russia.” 

Most of the Senators counted on to come forth 
for the soviets are good, sound men” on issues that 
they have lived with and know about. Regardless 
of their rush trips to Russia, they will be mere glad, 
irresponsible little Pollyannas when it comes to 
talking about recognition of the most hateful 
thing now rampant on the international sky-line. 

Sound sense about communism and the soviets 
involves more than a half hour with Trotsky, a 
look at some soviet window display stunts and a 
drink of tea made in a samovar. It involves 
knowing the soviet philosophy, among other things; 
and that isn’t taught on sightseeing trips to Sena- 
tors whose enlistment in the cause of sovietism is 
being sought. 

Ah, the beauties of these Cooks tour stunts! 
That’s the way to get a line on the Cosmos! 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1923 


July 2-14, Baltimore, Md., American Flint Glass 


Workers’ Union. 


July —, Toronto, Can., International Jewelry 


Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

July 11-21, Chicago Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 

tion. 

July 16-21, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 

ters and Die Stampers’ Union. 

July 17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Nounters’ 
International Union. 

July 21-24, New York City, (Executive Board 
Meeting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

August 6-10, Chicago, Ill., International Brother 
hood of F oundry Employes. 

August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


August 13-20, Chicago, IIl., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 3-8, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
National Federation of Federal Employes. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga., Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 5 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America. 





The Maintenance of World Peace 


By Major General JoHN F. O’Ryan 
This ts the second and concluding installment of a remarkable article by 
Major General O’ Ryan, pleading for contructive efforts in behalf of peace. 


HY SHOULD we not advance the day of the establishment of world 
law and order? During the present generation more progress has 
been made in the field of material things than in the preceding 

thousand years. The present has no counterpart in the past, particularly 
in relation to this problem of suppressing war. It is true that previous great 
wars have been followed by waves of embittered emotion among those who 
were called upon to sacrifice their fathers, sons and husbands. But in former 
times many people could not read or write, there was no means of com- 
munication except by conversations made possible to individuals who would 
walk or ride a horse, or through the isolated village meetings. Oceans, seas, 
and mountain ranges that separated countries and peoples seemed insur- 
mountable barriers to communication. Peoples could not interchange their 
views and determinations. The diplomatic class reigned supreme. 

To day the world is gridironed with railroad and electric cars. All peoples 
and countries are tied together by the cables and wires of the telegraph and 
the telephone. Mass communication has been established by the broad- 
casting of the radio. The Ford car, the motorcycle and the aeroplane are 
making impractical the preservation of local habits, dress, and customs, 
as well as provincial languages. All this makes for better understanding. A 
republic has replaced the former German monarchy. Everywhere people 
are thinking, and talking, and reading, and writing, and listening, and planning 
for a better world. Although in many places the governing class may believe 
and act as if the old order of things has returned, or is returning, we must 
not be mislead into believing that their attitude represents that of their own 


people. 
Leadership Only is Lacking 


The peoples of Europe are still afflicted by the grief of their sacrifices. 
They do not want more war. The veteran survivors of the battlefields do 
not want war. Many of them are determined to contribute something of 
effort toward the substitution of some other means than war for the deter- 
mination of international differences. What is lacking is leadership. In 
Europe the common people rather assumed that America would furnish 
the leadership and that it would be effective leadership. I have heard French, 
Belgian and British people, many of them whom had not read the terms of 
the Treaty, express the thought that the terms were not so important,— 
that a world organization was the essential thing and that the disinterested 
leadership of America, which had proved her chivalry by coming to their 
aid, would furnish the impetus to develop it and make it effective. They 
pointed out that the veterans of the armies which had fought together in 
war, would stand together in peace; that they would be supported by the 
war families of the world who would furnish the moral force to uphold those 


entrusted with the task of developing and making enduring and effective the 
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world organization for the maintenance of peace. Without America in such 
an organization, it could not be called a world organization in any true sense- 
The power, and the influence, and the leadership of America is essential. 
But there is another phase of this point which many Americans do not seem 
to understand. It is that many regard our refusal to join in a world organi- 
zation as evidence of a determination not to be curbed by the restrictions 
that are necessarily a part of establishing and maintaining an orderly world. 
Suspicion is a characteristic of many individuals, and always among peoples 
it is capable of national stimulation. And so there is suspicion that the freedom 
from world obligation we have insisted upon, is for ulterior purpose. ‘Think 
of the powers of a world organization in relation to the Turkish situation, 
were America a member of it at the present time. It must not be forgotten 
that Turkey is not a member of the existing League of Nations. She has 
been free to make war, and she has made war. 

I am citing these instances to indicate the power of a real world or- 
ganization, constituted of all the national families in the world, and, on the 
other hand, the great handicap suffered by such an organization when one or 
more powerful governments remain outside. Obviously, the maintenance 
of peace and the abolition of war can only be brought about through an 
organization created and maintained for the purpose, which is in its genesis 
a world organization and not a national organization. Until Americans 
will supplement their hopes, their fears and their good will by affirmative 
action establishing that underlying principle, we can make little progress 
in developing our contribution toward world peace. For any one government 
or group of governments to undertake to police the world and to maintain 
peace, would only be the signal for other governments and groups of gov- 
ernments to dispute the claims and to prepare to enforce their opposition. 
Many wars, in fact, have been brought about by the creation of three, four 
and five power agreements which, by their very existence, were considered 
by other governments to constitute a menace to peace. 


A World Task Ahead 


Surely our people are intelligent enough, irrespective of political affiliation 
or other classification, to understand and to accept this fundamental principle, 
namely, that peace is only to be established and maintained through the 
development of a world confederation or other form of agency adequately 
organized for the purpose. Our great problem in relation to world peace is 
with ourselves. Before we can contribute to the development of a world 
organization, we must organize for our own development and understanding. 
That should be the object of our first effort, and it calls for real organization 
and competent leadership. Will any other character of organization and 
leadership suffice? 

How willingly people continue to do what they are accustomed to doing! 
How difficult it is to cause people to do things which should be done in their 
own interest when those things are new! For generations people have been 
paying the cost of old wars and preparing on a vast scale for new wars, of 
which they themselves are to be the victims. They have been accustomed to 
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doing this. The mighty and complex organizations which they support for 
the furtherance of war seem to them to be necessary in view of the magnitude 
of modern war, but when it comes to preparing to prosecute this great and 
holy cause of maintaining world peace, the success of which is so vital to them, 
they seem content, because apparently the project is new, to let their prepara- 
tion go without organization except of a most haphazard character. Such 
peace efforts as aré being made throughout the country, are uncoordinated 
and lacking in centralized leadership. Some of them are chasing rainbows, 
as has already been pointed out. On the whole, they are lacking in qualified 
leadership, experienced in the character of organization needed. Taken 
together, their organized leadership could not begin to function with the 
efficiency of the headquarters organization of a single combat division, even 
in their own chosen field, and yet one division is but a small part of the or- 
ganization which exists for the preparation of war. 

In other words, in the struggle between war and peace, the organization 
for war is comprehensive and complete, and its leadership is scholarly, skilled, 
industrious and resourceful. It never sleeps. It deals with facts,—not hopes 
and fancies. It is supported by the government, and you pay for it. The 
organization for peace, such as it is, consists of church meetings, sermons, 
lectures, and debates, largely conducted in religious, educational, political 
and civic forums, supplemented by the propaganda of organized institutions 
and associations which are usually partisans of some particular phase of the 
problem. Isn’t this cause worthy of better organization and more com- 


petent leadership? How can it hope to make headway while people are so 
lacking in imagination that they can not see the vital necessity of adequate 
organization and competent leadership. 


Contempt for Pacifist Efforts 


And right here we meet another interesting aspect of the problem. 
I have referred to the struggle between the cause of war and the cause of 
peace. The illogical conclusion of many well-intentioned persons is that 
because of this struggle for supremacy between war and peace, it necessarily 
follows that those whose business it is to prepare for war are hostile towards 
those who would strive for peace and hostile to the cause thev advocate, 
I give it to vou as my sincere opinion that the most practical suggestions I 
have heard in furtherance of the cause of peace have come from soldiers, 
I believe that the soldiers are contributing more valuable thought to this 
subject than any other class of our people. |Their service in the cause of 
war preparation is one that you have imposed upon them, but it has not 
occurred to you to seek their aid in preparing to wage peace. The most effec- 
tive leaders in the field of organized effort in this country today are to be 
found among the captains of industry and the captains of war preparation. 
The former class will not make themselves available for peace organization. 
They are too busy. They may contribute some money to show their interest 
in the cause, but they can have nothing but contempt for the character of 
the effort that is being made in behalf of the cause. But the military captains 
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are available. They are your servants. They have the capacity to help. 
Will you trust them? 

Let us see what manner of men they are. The source of all military 
inspiration in our army, whether we are referring to the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, or the veterans of the 
war, is our Military Academy at West Point. To the average American, I 
suppose, the object of the course there is to develop precision at drill and to 
instruct the cadets in the use of arms. These features, however, are not the 
objects of West Point training. They are merely by-products of what goes 
on there. The basic object of the training at West Point is the development 
of character, the inculcation, until habit is established, of truth-telling, con- 
sideration for the rights of others, respect for authority, physical fitness, 
promptness, thoroughness, attention to details. In other words, a code 
governing the relations of men is practiced there which, if practiced in the 
relations beween governments and peoples, would automatically do away with 
war, for at the bottom of all the aggressions of war will be found selfishness, 
deceit, ambition, hatred, or some other attribute of bad character. The military 
man in our country, therefore draws his fundamental inspiration from a 
pure source. Our military men are, furthermore, patriotic and usually they 
are vigorous in intellect and body. Certainly, they are not members of any 
caste, for they come from all classes of homes in every part of our country. 
Be assured they are well worthy of your confidence and trust. 


Let Military Men Wage Peace 


Let us consider for a moment in developing this thought of the avail- 
ability of military men for the waging of peace, for what purpose the army 
was created. Under our form of government, the government is the creature 
of the people. The people are not the subjects of the government. The 
government exists, in a word, to preserve the liberties, happiness and tran- 
quillity of the people. A number of agencies were created by the government, 
among them the Army, to assist in carrying out the objects of government. 
A narrow view of the mission of the army would be that it is to win back 
by battle the tranquillity of the people when it has been disturbed by war. 
A much broader view, and I think one justified by a proper conception of 
government, is that the Army, as a creature of the government, should be 
used whenever practicable in a more scientific way than that contemplated 
by the narrow view. of its mission. By that I mean that if it is more eco- 
nomical and more effective to employ the Army in such manner as to avoid 
the disturbance of domestic tranquillity, rather than to suffer the tranquillity 
to be disturbed by war and then for the first time to employ the army in the 
attempt to reestablish tranquillity, it seems to me that the former is the 
more sensible conception of the true role of the army. The army should 
be employed as the modern physician is employed in relation to fighting 
disease. The modern physician employs all his skill to ward off the occurrence 
of disease, not only by studious consideration of the problem, but by the 
practical application of prophylactic measures. He vaccinates. He uses 
anti-toxin. And if in spite of these prophylactic measures, disease comes to 
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his patient, he then begins his battle for the suppression of the disease. 
And let it be noted that in most cases where prophylaxis is used, no battle 
with disease is necessary, and that in the cases where the battle with disease 
becomes necessary, the efficiency of the doctor in the fight is in no way 
impaired by the studies and efforts he has made in the field of prevention- 
Many of the military men who had wide experience in the war possess the 
capacity for organization so sorely needed at this time in the waging of 
peace. They possess the scholarship and the industry. They have also 
the patriotism and the conscience that are essential, and finally, what is equally 
important, they can be made available in the numbers needed. 


Suggested Methods of Work 


Now, then, as to a possible solution. Viewing the problem in perspective, 
having in mind its complexities, believing, as I have already stated, that our 
first step should be toward our own development and understanding rather 
than to attempt, in the first instance, the development of the world organi- 
zation, I should say, let the debates and sermons and addresses continue. 
They arouse interest; they stimulate discussion; they tend to promote under- 
standing. Create at first by correspondence and other forms of liaison a 
coordination of thought and of effort among existing bodies. Follow this by 
inaugurating at an early date a congress of delegates, representing all existing 
bodies, the delegates to be authorized to create a super-organization, and to 
provide for it the best leadership obtainable. I would have this organization, 
under such leadership, develop a policy, keep the member bodies acquainted 
with its work, make a preliminary survey of the field, and prepare itself in 
relation to its organization that it might receive by federal statute the recog- 
nition of Congress, as an official body authorized to make an exhaustive study 
of the problem of maintaining world peace, of formulating the character of world 
organization believed to be effective for the maintenance of peace and at the 
same time acceptable to our government and people, and submitting to 
Congress its recommendations in connection therewith. 


Not a Task for Congress 


The creation of such preliminary and temporary organization within 
our own country would seem to be essential. It does not seem to me that 
Congress as an organization can do the job. It lacks the time. Political con- 
siderations would handicap its action. Its membership does not possess the 
technical knowledge necessary for the development of the project. Its or- 
ganization is not adapted for the needed research work. On the other hand, 
an official organization, such as is proposed, would be non-partisan in all 
respects. It should be authorized by statute to secure the detail of officers 
of the Army and Navy to aid in its research work and to assist in the formu- 
lation of its projects. It should have access to existing relevant date of the 
various departments of government. Preferably, it should receive a govern- 
ment appropriation, and it should be authorized to receive, expend and 
account for public contributions in aid of its work. The recommendations 
made by such an organization under high-class, non-political, and disin- 
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terested leadership, representing as it would all the best thought of the 
country, should and doubtless would receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress. Its work would furnish the basis for negotiations between our 
government and the other governments of the world in relation to the creation 
of a new world organization or of a modification of the existing League, 
so that all governments and peoples might enter it. 

As to precedent for such an organization as is proposed to be established 
within our own country for the purpose of developing an adequate national 
policy and recommending a finished project to make that policy effective, 
we have but to remind ourselves of the manner in which the government 
functions in the field of finance through the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. During the war, it was found desirable in the technical field of 
shipping to create a government corporation for the purpose of developing the 
emergency fleet, and there was created the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Let there be created the Peace Survey Corporation, functioning for the 
government in the manner suggested, and I believe there will develop from 
the support it will receive from all classes of our countrymen, a peace project 
that is entirely practicable and which will be accepted by our own Congress 
and as well by the other governments of the world. Only through adequate 
organization, aided by skilled and determined leadership, may the hopes 
and the prayers of the survivors of the last war and those who may be the 
victims of the next be translated into effective accomplishment. This is 
a great and holy cause. It merits more than approval. It should have under- 
standing and active support. 


ECREASING the hours of labor is a revolutionary force. Contrast 
the life of the toiler who works twelve hours with that of one who 
works eight hours. The difference in the weney affects personal 

habits, standards of living and social relations. = 

The man who works twelve hours spends perhaps one hour going to and 
from work, and surely sometime for meals—the rest of the day is for sleep 
and—shall we say—opportunity for self-improvement. Twelve long hours of 
work exhaust physical strength and fill the whole body with the poison of 
fatigue. The time for rest is sufficient only partially to counteract the fatigue 
and so the deadening effect of the poison is cumulative. There is neither 
energy, inclination, nor opportunity for the man or the woman who works 
twelve hours—the worker becomes only a work machine. The darkness under 
which he creeps to and from work hides his misery and his poverty from the 
world and often from himself. Daylight and a chance to see, stir up discontent 
necessary to arouse action. 

The individual who works eight hours or less does not each day exhaust 
his energy. He has time for recuperation and something more. His mind 
is more alert and active. He is capable of more vigoreus and more effective 
work. He goes to and from work at a time when well-dressed people are on 
the streets. He really has time and opportunity for making comparisons 
and forming desires. He has longer time to stay at home, sees other homes 
better furnished, and consequently wants a better home for himself. He 
wants books, pictures, friends, entertainment. In short, he becomes a human 
being with intellectual desires and cravings. This change makes him a more 
valuable worker. Because his standard of living has changed he demands 
higher wages. Men and women will not continue indefinitely to work for 
wages that force them to live below their concepts of what constitutes stand- 
ards of living. 

This is why the shorter workday is one of the primary, fundamental 
demands of organized labor. The labor movement represents organized 
discontent with poorer conditions and definite purposeful effort to secure 
better. It represents ambition and ideals. 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Flint Glass Workers 


Harry H. Cook.—We now have 136 local unions, 
a total membership of 8,000. The three new local 
unions were organized in Conshohocken (Pa.), 
Chicago and Rochester. State of employment is 
good and is improving. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison—We have 75 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. Our local union 
in San Francisco is requesting a 10 per cent increase 
in wages for all the members and we believe this 
request will be granted. Organization work is being 
carried on in New York City. General President 
Brock is visiting Seattle to try and settle the 
jurisdictional dispute between our local union 
No. 24, of Seattle, and the engineers local union 
of that city. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—In the five local unions we have 364 
members. The state of employment is good. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—Our membership numbers 2,600 
and we have 38 local unions. There were 2 deaths 
for which were spent $2,000. State of employment is 
fair. Our committee is in conference with the man- 
agement on a revision of rules. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 218. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. C. Franklin: 

The oil operators and producers have laid off 
workers. Some building work has started. We 
are building a real city. The building trades are 
well organized. A new local union of hodcarriers, 
building and common laborers has been organized. 
Union labor plays a large part in the affairs of 
El Dorado. In this city there are four job printing 
plants doing a capacity business. The pay roll 
of union printers totals approximately $8,000 a 
month. The union printers expect from now on 
that the union label will be used on all jobs of 
printing turned out for them. Non-union labor, 
directly and indirectly, profits from unionism in 


better wage rates. Some other direct gains by all 
classes of labor from the efforts of the organized 
element have been: A general shorter workday, 
an extensive Saturday half-holiday, early closing, 
and many state and national laws tending to 
uplift the class. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Increases in wages to employes in eastern and 
northern counties has given laborers here a higher 
inspiration to unite with the labor movement, 
There is a demand for union-labeled goods and 
more firms are handling same. 


CALIFORNIA 


Merced.—R. B. Armstrong: 

Many additional carpenters have been given 
employment. A hospital job is under way, a 
high school annex and two concrete buildings are 
under construction. The organizer is working 
hard to promote the use of union-made goods. 
Members of both of the Modesto and Merced 
carpenters’ organizations met in the Labor Temple 
at Modestorecently to fraternize with farmers’ union 
members. The affair was an unqualified success. 
The hall was packed and speeches and entertainment 
were featured. 

Richmond.—C. R. Beatty: 

There have been improvements at the Pacific 
Porcelain Company and the Pacific Manufacturing 
Company. Some employes have been laid off 
at the Standard Oil Company. The Porcelain 
Company has hired additional employes. Con- 
struction work has started. A ladies’ auxiliary is 
getting good results in union label work. 

Riverside.—A. J. Tingleaf: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades. Some fruit packers have been laid off. 
Additional employes have been hired in the mills. 
New work has started at the summer resorts in 
the San Bernardino mountains. At every meeting 
we urge upon our members to buy union-labeled 
goods and we are having success. A new local 
union of lathers has been organized here; painters 
at Redlands; and hodcarriers and common laborers 
in San Bernardino. 


COLORADO 


Leadville-—Alfred Pomeroy: 

The Guggenheim Smelting and Refining Company 
was at last compelled to met the fifty cents per day 
increase in wages in their mines. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—W. H. Wolverton: 

The Groton Iron Works have hired additional 
employes. There has been an increase of wages 
in all departments of building construction. 
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Augusta.—C. M. McDaniel: 

New building work has started. The central 
labor union, recently organized, is getting down 
to business. 

Waycross.—A. E. Courtenay: 

The A. C. L. Railroad is getting rid of scabs. 
About 500 have been laid off. The building trades 
have increased their forces with about 40 carpenters. 
The building of five and six-room houses is under 


way. 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Mary Haney: 

In the interest of the union label there are special 
monthly meetings of the label department of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and the Trade Union 
Label League. The gold leaf cutters are holding 
meetings, and it is expected that a local union 
will be organized soon. All the members are women 
and about 60 per cent of them are holding together 
now. The public health nurses expect to double 
their membership within a month. 

East Peoria.—Wm. Caldwell: 

In the clay manufacturing industry wages have 
increased ten per cent. The Holt plant has put 
on many new employes. 

Galesburg —Thomas R. Downie: 

The carpenters’ scale has been increased from 90 
cents to $1 per hour. All plants have been hiring 
extra employes during the last three months. Street 
paving and other city work has started. The 
C. B. & Q. Railroad has a company union but from 
all reports it does not amount to much. The 
building trades are very busy and most of our 
500 railroad strikers have found other employment. 

Litchfield—Henry D. Felix: 

The Brown Shoe Company has laid off workers. 
The American Radiator Company has hired addi- 
tional workers. New building work has started. 
We have had success in getting the stores to handle 
union-labeled goods. 

Westville—John Shaffer: i 

Some workers in the coal mines have been laid 
off. Additional employes have been put on at the 
overall factory. Everyone should demand union- 
labeled goods when buying. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

All plants in city are working to full capacity. 
The strike is still on at potteries and auto parts 
factory. Committee from the central body is 
working to promote the use of union-made goods 
and monthly calls are made on the merchants here. 

Muncie.—W. M. Davis: 

_ Many of the building tradesmen have received 
increases through negotiations. Additional employes 
have been hired at the gear factories, automobile 
factories and foundries. An immense amount of 
building trades work is under way. The women’s 
label league and the union label committee are 
very active and getting good results. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs.—William B. Daly: 
Carpenters have received an advance in wages 
from 90 cents to 95 cents. New workers have 
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Look for the Dutch Boy 


The Dutch Boy Trade 
Mark stands for Reli- 
ability. Look for it on 
these products: 


White-Lead 
Linseed Oil 
Flatting Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing Metals 
Solder 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 
116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; Pitts- 
burgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestout St.; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 California St. 


= the surface and 
= save all dag + Keng 


been hired in the building trades and on the rail- 
roads. Public work is starting. General agitation is 
carried on to promote the use of union-made goods. 
The demand for these products has increased. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The city government has increased the wages 
of team and truck drivers, mechanics and common 
laborers, mostly union men. In the city railway 
track department about 75 workers have been 
hired in addition to regular forces. There is a 
great increase in building work. An effort is being 
made to organize the bakery workers. An amend- 
ment to the constitution of the central body was 
passed, requiring all representatives of local unions 
to have six union label articles of clothing. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

An increase in wages was granted to the building 
tradesmen. Additional carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, brick layers and refinery workers have se- 
cured employment. The building of a large four- 
million-dollar refinery isunderw ay. Movements have 
been made to reorganize the teamsters’ union, com- 
mon laborers and also the tailors and pressers. We 
are trying to help the common laborers to get on 
their feet again. Everyone should promote the use 
of union made products. 

Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 

Work has started on a Masonic Temple, Memorial 
Hall, and a Presbyterian Church. The carpenters 
received an increase in wages from 75 to 8744 cents 
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SINCLAIR OILS 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





the first of June. The wages of the painters and 
plumbers will soon be advanced also. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—J. V. Poag: 

Some railroad work has opened up. Lectures are 
delivered in the interest of the union label. Two 
mills have been organized. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—C. A. Winsby: 
The painters were locked out upon their demand 
of a wage increase from $8 to $9 per day. A great 
boom is on. The union label league is 
very active. The telephone operators are now 
being organized. 
MAINE 


Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

The reorganization of maintenance of way 
employes’ local union No. 602 has been effected. 
Wages have been increased for the following 
workers: Hodcarriers, bricklayers, masons, coal 
teamsters, chauffeurs and street railway employes. 
The Maine State Federation of Labor has succeeded 
in initiating the 48-hour law for women and minors 
and a special election has been called this autumn for 
a referendum by the people. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

We have signed a new agreement with the St. 
Croix Paper Company to May 1, 1924. We have 
also signed up with the Grand Lake Company. 
The bag mill has increased its forces. The building 
of a new saw mill is under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Holyoke.—Arthur Huggins: 

The building tradesmen secured a small increase 
in wages. A few paper mills have laid off workers. 
Constant agitation is carried on to promote the use 
of union-labeled products. An injunction has been 
applied for against the bakers’ union. A new local 
union of loftmen in the paper mills has been 
organized 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 
A little building, mostly repair work, is under 
way. The carpenters’ wages have been advanced. 


We are agitating for the use of union-made products 
and several stores here are handling same.y ... 


MINNESOTA 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades. Some railroad workers have been laid off. 
The city and county have put on men. Work is 
starting on a new Ford plant. 

St. Paw.—Frank Fisher: 

Painters’ Union, No. 61, of St. Paul, have raised 
their wages 10 cents per hour and all shops signed 
up, despite the efforts of the Citizens’ Alliance to 
prevent it. State of employment is bad, there 
are about ten men for every job here. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—Holt E. J. Ross: 
All industries have substantially increased wages. 
Lumber mills and farms have hired additional 


workers. 
MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

Some miners have been laid off. Building and 
construction work has started. The union label 
league is making a drive for union-labeled goods. 
A federal labor union has been organized at Bemer. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 
Some building is under way. We urge the pur- 
chase of union-made goods. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

In the Scott and Williams plant the employes 
have received a voluntary increase in salaries. It 
is urged that everyone buy union-iabeled goods 
at all times. 

Lebanon.—Nelson Stacy: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
employes of the following establishments have 
secured a 1214 per cent increase in wages: American 
Woolen Co., and Carter & Rogers Woolen mill. 
Our members are constantly demanding the union 
label. Two new local unions of textile workers 
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_ been organized. A textile council has been 

consisting of six local unions. Also, two 
local unions have affiliated with the state federation 
of labor. 

Manchester.—John S. Barry: 

There has been a 12)4 per cent increase in wages 
for the textile workers. Local unions have been 
visited and talks made to promote the use of 
union-made goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Dover.—L. C. Gutshall: 

All crafts at the R. and B. Stove Works have 
received an increase in wages. This establishment 
has hired additional workers. There will be an 
open meeting in the labor temple at Dover on 
May 14. A new local union of painters, with 19 
charter members, was organized at Boonton, 


New Jersey. 

Paterson.—H. L. Vandeweld: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades. New building has started. Workers have 
been laid off at the dye houses. Additional em- 
pleyes have been hired for outdoor work. We are 
boosting union-made goods through our label 
committees. 

NEW YORK 


New Rochelle.—Edw. P. Cotter: 

The building of houses and schools is under 
way. All building tradesmen have received an 
increase in wages. 

Schenectady.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

There have been increases in wages at the 
American Locomotive Works and at the General 
Electric Company. These establishments have put 
on additional workers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Gastonia.—Henry Eatough: 

All the cotton mills have increased wages at 
least 10 per cent. All establishments are running 
te full capacity. In Charlotte we have sent a letter 
te all merchants asking what union-labeled goods 
they carry so we can advertise them in our labor 
paper, the Cherlotte Heraid. In East Charlotte, 


Salisbury (N. C.), and Gaffney (S. C.), we have 
reorganized the textile unions. 

Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

At all meetings the members are requested to 
demand the union label. The cigar factories and 
overall factory have added to their forces. New 
work has started on an overall plant. The building 
trades, carpenters, joiners and other crafts have 
received substantial increases in wages. 


OHIO 


Chillicothe.—Henry E. Oberting: 

The hours of work in the ive ~~ wer 
have been reduced from 12 to 8. The B. & O. 
Railroad has hired 200 additional workers. We 
are trying to get a building inspection and also a 
baker shop inspection. We have started a women’s 
union label league and expect good results. 

Dayton.—John E. Breidenbach: 

All are very busy here. Several big building 
jobs are under way. There have been improve- 
ments in all building trades and practically all 
factories. The building trades are working the 
eight-hour day, conditions are good and their 
wages have been increased 15 per cent. Most 
of the factories increased wages 10 per cent. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Additional — have been hired at the 
Adam Axle Works. A steady demand is being 
made for union-labeled goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The metal trades show quite an improvement in 
wages. The molders are seeking advance in wages 
and are making a determined stand against piece 
work on jobbing and machinery molding. There 
is a demand for workmen in nearly all estab- 
lishments. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 

Bricklayers have been advanced to $10.50 and 
$11 per day. Road work on state highway has 
started. Workers are requested by union label 
committee to demand union-made goods when 
purchasing. 

Youngstown.—Ernest Broennle: 

me 3 new local union of stationary ‘+. has 

been organized. There is a building boom, with 
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wages ranging from $1.25 to $1.75 per hour. Agita- 
tion is being carried on by members of the women’s 
union label league with satisfactory results. Addi- 
tional workers have been put on at the steel mills. 

Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

The building boom is now on. The New Zane 
Hotel is being erected. Good results are being 
obtained for our work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. The differences between the Star 
Ice and Storage Company and the engineers’ 
union and the central trades and labor council 
have been settled. This company is now employing 
union engineers and firemen and are paying the 
union scale. The Star Ice and Storage Company 
has been removed from the unfair list. The Zanes- 
ville central trades and labor council is planning 
to hold one of the largest Labor Day celebrations 
ever held here. We expect to put on a monstrous 
parade and show the non-union shoppers that we 
are still alive. The Manufacturers’ Association 
has changed its name to Zanesville Industrial 
Association and is trying to flood the city with 
non-union firemen and engineers. Men are warned 
to pay no attention to any communications from 
this association. Quite a number of manufacturers 
have refused to join the Zanesville Industrial 

iation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

A new local union of common laborers was or- 
ganized in this vicinity. 

Muskogee.—E. D. Thayer: 

There is no idleness here; but new work in all 
lines—building, oil and manufacturing plants. 
Additional employes have been hired by building 
contractors and in the refineries and electric plants. 
After being closed down for two months the O. P. 
& R. Oil Company started operations again, 
giving work to more than 500 employes. This 
company expects to enlarge its plant to twice 
the present size. The Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company is building a $2,000,000 plant on the 

Arkansas River, which when completed, will em- 
ploy, daily, 300 men. Only about ten per cent of 
the work in Muskogee is performed by non-union 
labor. Organized labor is getting stronger day by 
day and we have hopes of being 100 per cent 
strong in the near future. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Castle.-—Fred W. Pennington: 

There has been a general increase in pay for 
laborers. The building trades have secured union 
agreements and increases in wages. The pot- 
tery has increased its working forces. We have 


organized a ladies’ label league and auxilliary 
and there were 60 members at the second meeting. 
An effort is being made to reorganize both the 
bakers and the cement workers. 

Wilkes-Barre.—T. J. Cavan: 

The Sheldon Axle Works have granted a five 
per cent increase with bonus. They have increased 
their forces. Street car men received increase of 
two cents an hour. The lace works have hired 
additional employes. Much education is needed 
and at every meeting the organizer speaks in the 
interest of the union label 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence-—Roderick A. McGarry 
All establishments have hired additional helpers. 
All building trades are very busy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Geddes.—W. E. Beck: 
Much construction work is under way. The 
railroad here has agreement with the union. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

A great deal of building is going on. The union 
label is in demand. 

Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

The Mead Fiber Company has hired additional 
employes. Some new residences are being built. 

Knoxville.—G. J. Hicks: 

New work has opened up in the overall factory. 
A new local union of garment workers has been 
organized. 

Knoxville.—Luther Sherrill: 

A new union overall factory has been opened 
and organized labor is proud of latest addition to 
local industry, the Mountcastle-Hill Co. *A new 
local union of garment workers has been organized. 
New work has opened up at the Rogers Tobacco 
Company. Business is good. The organizer is 
secretary-treasurer of the recently organized Al lied 
Printing Trades Coun il. A_ printing pressmen’s 
union has been organized. Everyone is earnestly 
urged to demand union-made articles when pur- 


*It is estimated that about $1,000 per week will 
be added to the pay envelopes of the girls in this 
modern union factory over what they have been 
getting in non-union plants. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge.—Caleb C. Smith: 
The T. & P. shop strike was ended by vote of 
the shopmen. There have been improvements in 
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the tailor shops and butcher shops; and all work 
as a whole has shown much improvement. Ice 
plants have put on more workers. A label com- 
mittee has been appointed by central body and an 
increase in the demand for union-labeled goods 
has been noticed. A new local union of tailors 
and one of butchers have been organized. 

Coriscana.—E. E. Fain: 

The painters received an increase of $1 per day. 

Port Arthur.—L. M. Johnson: 

The Gulf Refining Company and another refinery 
have raised wages. Both the Texas and the Gulf 
Refining Company have hired many laborers. 
New work has started at the Atlantic Refinery. 
The carpenters and bricklayers are all busy. It is 
urged that union men purchase union-made goods. 

Port Arthur.—Henry Maitre: 

The Gulf Refining Company has hired many more 
employes. A local union of the clerks engaged in 
the drug business has been organized. There is 
plenty work here and no labor shortage. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

The City of San Antonio has laid off some workers. 
A few new school buildings are being put up. The 
steel and tannery interests have entered into 
contracts with Mexican Consul for laborers, taking 
away farm help. Agitation is carried on to promote 
the use ef union made articles. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Employes have been laid off in all kinds of 
industries. We advise workmen to stay away from 
south Texas and to pay no attention to adver- 
tisements in papers. 


VERMONT 


Burlington.—H. H. Carpenter: 

The Hicok Company has voluntarily given their 
employes a half-holiday on Saturdays. .All es- 
tablishments are operating at full capacity. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—Vito Minutelli: 

The tin mill has hired additional men. Thirty- 
five men were appointed on the label committee 
at our central labor union meetings and they have 
done good work. The women are endeavoring to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods also. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—Fred W. Foerster: 

Wages have increased in the building trades and 
in the paper mills. Additional workmen have been 
given employment at the railroad shops and in the 
building trades. General construction work is 
under way. We are about to put on a labor temple 


drive soon which we expect to be a big success. We 
are boosting the use of union-labeled goods. The 
established unions have increased in membership. 

La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

The carpenters and painters have received an 
increase in wages. The National Gauge establish- 
ment has hired additional workers. Some new 
school houses are under construction. Street and 
sewer work has opened up. Membership has 
increased in the carpenters, painters, retail clerks, 
and plumbers’ organizations. 

Milwaukee—M. H. Whitaker: 

Unions of taxi cab drivers and broom makers 
have been reorganized. The organization of munici- 
pal chauffeurs is well under way. The building 
trades and metal trades are increasing their mem- 
bership and have secured increase in wages of from 
ten to twenty per cent. Employment is steady 
in building, metal and in all construction work. 
Laws have just been passed prohibiting injunctions 
in labor disputes without forty-eight hours’ notice 
and a hearing; also law providing for jury trial in 
cases of contempt; and to legalize peaceful picketing. 
Several vicious anti-labor bills were defeated. 
A continuous campaign for union labels is being 
conducted. 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Shirmeister: 

Some employes in the factories have received a 
small increase. The-bricklayers have been out of 
the council now nearly a year, which makes it 
hard for others to maintain conditions. We took 
in about 50 members in local No. 657 last year 
and the membership has increased this month. 
Our agreements are all in shape in the building 
line from May 1, 1923, to May 1, 1924. The carpen- 
ters and laborers received no raise. The bricklayers 
are getting $1.25. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—E. A. Shields: 

There has been improvement in the following 
trades: Lanudry workers, movie operators, bakers, 
cooks and waiters, and all the building crafts. 

Everything is signed up for the year. All building 
crafts have increased forces. The Trades’ Assembly 
is at this time working hard and having union- 
labeled goods placed in the stores with success. A 
big line is being carried here at this time. New local 
unions of tailors, teamsters and web-pressmen were 
organized. The retail clerks’ organization has 
increased its membership. Union labor is in excellent 
condition. 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

The building trades are booming. Stockmen are 
employing all the men they can get. The garages 
are increasing their forces. North and south 
railroad construction is under way. Our label 
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committee is continually on the job. Union-labeled 
goods are on the shelves of our stores. 


Laramie.—Harry Thurmond: 

It is understood that the Standard Oil Company 
has made some advancements in certain departments 
in this state. The plaster mill has put on a few 
men. Some new work in the building trades has 
started. There is a company union on the railroad 
here but it is not thought to be functioning satis- 
factory to the men. Committees are working to 
increase the use of the union label. The organizer 
installed the timber workers who affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. and they are getting along nicely. 

Rock Springs.—P. W. Karg 

Additional employes ey ‘been hired on road 
work. Work on state highway i is under way. The 
committee is working for union label advancement. 
A new local union of retail clerks and a cooks’ and 
waiters’ alliance were organized 


CANADA, B. C. 


Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

Pile drivers, wooden bridgemen and structural 
iron workers have secured increases in wages. A 
number of the smaller machine shops and foundries 
have hired additional employes. Good work is 
going on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
A general laborers’ union has been organized and 
the charter application was filed with the hod- 
carriers’ organization. 
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